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A Study of Music 
Cataloging Backlogs 

Judy MacLeod and Kim Lloyd 



Despite adequate documentation of monograph arrearages in academic 
libraries, backlogs of music materials for the entire library community have 
Zone unreported. In confirming the existence of music backlogs, it also 
o address questions concerning how they grew, what 
s to continue, and what it might take to eliminate them. 
In a survey of institutional subscribers to the Music Cataloging Bulletin, 
libraries were asked to quantify their uncataloged scores and sound, record- 
ings and to describe their music cataloging staff and procedures. Of the 358 
participating libraries, 77% reported having music backlogs. These backlogs 
grew primarily as a result of large acquisitions and gifts without correspond- 
ing staff to process them. Respondents also cited lack of knowledgeable staff 
as a deterrent to the reduction and elimination of the backlog. 



D, 



'espite adequate documentation of 
monograph arrearages in academic li- 
braries, backlogs of music materials for 
the entire library community have gone 
unreported. By documenting the ex- 
istence of music backlogs, music librari- 
ans are able to learn about the relation- 
ship between their local situations and 
those of other music libraries. Music cat- 
aloged charged with reducing or elimi- 
nating backlogs will find that comparison 
with other music backlogs is more rele- 
vant than examining local hook arrear- 
ages. By collecting and relaying informa- 
tion that is common to music backlogs, 
individual institutions can approach 
backlog elimination in a similar manner. 

The primary problem with backlogs is 
the same for music materials as it is for 
books or any other media: ownership is not 
i access, and as the scope of 



access widens (and becomes more costly 
for each institution to attain), knowing ex- 
actly what is owned becomes even more 
important. Many libraries have been un- 
able to acquire items at the rate and 
volume that they were able to in the 1970s, 
nor have they been able to eliminate the 
enormous backlogs that were in part the 
result of large acquisitions budgets and 

Considerations such as automation, 
adoption of new cataloging rules, and the 
acquisition of gifts are common to all li- 
braries. Even though the expansion of au- 
tomated services within the last decade has 
simplified and speeded up the processing 
of acquisitions, it is also true that libraries 
have chosen to interrupt the normal flow 
of processing to accomplish other time- 
consuming tasks— often tasks that would 
not 
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tion. Low-priority items and complex 
materials, such as music, often were put 
aside while these adjustments were made. 
Shared cataloging has contributed to the 
reduction of backlogs, but automation has 
also created opportunities— retrospective 
conversion, creating LANs (local area net- 
works) for resource sharing, bibliographic 
instruction, and even accommodating the 
use of electronic mail — -that have con- 
tinued to take precedence over backlog 
reduction. 

Gifts can also be a major factor in the 
development of backlogs because music 
collectors and faculty typically leave their 
personal collections to libraries. With the 
wide expanse of musical genres appre- 
ciated by the public and the diversity of 
musical thought being taught in universi- 
ties, comprehensive purchase of these 
materials would be an impossible task for 
many libraries were it not for the donation 
of richly varied collections. Generosity 
aside, acceptance of these materials places 
an unexpected and burdensome strain on 
those who must then incorporate them 
into the collection. 

TheAn$o~American Cataloguing Buks, 
second edition (AACR2), implemented in 
1980, has unquestionably played a role in 
changing cataloging practice and, possibly 
in the case of music, hindering progress 
toward reducing the backlog. With rule 
25.27A1, AACR2 specified that a uniform 
title for a musical work must be in the same 
language that the co mpose r originally used 
in assigning the tide. Music catalogers 
needed to have either a command of many 
languages or extensive reference collec- 
tions to consult when constructing uniform 
tides. Smiraglia (1985) sums up the situa- 
tion by stating that 

[the] AACR2 approach is even worse [than 
before], because the composer's original 
title in the language in which it was formu- 
lated is much more expensive to determine 
and even less likely to be of consequence 
to the musician seeking the work. 
One may interpret this further as saying 
that the cost of authority work to deter- 
mine the uniform tide exceeds the ulti- 
mate benefits to the library and to the 
user. 



The Library of Congress Name Author- 
ity File is helpful in solving music uniform 
tide questions, but it is not all inclusive. 
While automation of authority files assists 
smaller libraries or less experienced cata- 
logers with uniform tides, it has become 
increasingly difficult to identify like items 
because publishers of both printed music 
and sound recordings often issue one work 
in many manifestations. Also, as is com- 
mon in using a bibliographic utility or any 
other shared database, there can be inade- 
quate or even erroneous cataloging to 
hinder identification of an item. Often cat- 
alogers must either leave items in die back- 
log awaiting the appropriate authority rec- 
ords or spend extensive amounts of time 
creating die entries. 

Review of the Literature 

A survey of the literature indicates that 
backlogs still exist for many libraries. Al- 
though there has been no study of musk: 
backlogs, two important studies on mono- 
graph arrearages were central to the de- 
sign of this study. 

Foremost, Piternick (1969) cleared die 
way for backlog surveys. Because Piternick 
consigned music materials to an "other" 
category in his query of ninety-one Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries (ARL) mem- 
bers, no concrete figures about music 
backlogs could be drawn from his study. 
However, the predictions from librarians 
twenty-five years ago are worth examining. 
Not only did Piternick report that a signif- 
icant number of the libraries had backlogs, 
they anticipated the backlogs to continue 
to increase over time. ARL libraries also 
told Piternick that these backlogs resulted 
from increases in library materials spend- 
ing without comparable staff increases. 
The solution predicted by many libraries 
was minimal-level cataloging. With the 
subsequent transformation of technical 
services brought about by automation, 
however, this idea was all but abandoned 
by the time a follow-up study was done. 

Building on Piternick's work, Agnew, 
Landram, and Richards replicated his 
study in 1984. This time, however, ques- 
tions were added concerning the role of 
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automation in reduction of backlogs. The 
results indicated that ARL libraries con- 
tinued to have backlog despite the availa- 
bility of shared cataloging through biblio- 
graphic utilities. This was attributed to 
staff shortages or a lack of catalogers with 
subject expertise {in areas such as music). 
Their conclusions about monograph 
arrearages have some bearing on music 
materials. Many libraries reported that for- 
eign language materials made up a signifi- 
cant portion of their backlogs. They also 

cem for the ability of technical services 
departments to process them added to the 
problem. As discussed earlier, music mate- 
rials come in a multitude of languages, and 
gifts in particular are problematic to the 
music librarian. In regard to the use of 
minimal-level cataloging, only eight of 
eighty-eight libraries were still contem- 
plating this method in 1984. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of this study is to provide 
information that will help understand 
music backlogs. In particular, we wanted to 
survey a range of libraries and examine 
their music backlogs, looking for similar 
characteristics and common problems that 
contribute to their continued existence. In 
light of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding the acquisition and cataloging of 
music materials, two research questions 
form the basis of this study. 

1 . Do music backlogs exist as the result 
of heavy purchases or gifts received 
without corresponding cataloging 
budgets for processing? 

2. Do music backlogs remain because 
other library automation projects have 
taken priority over their reduction? 

Methodology 

Assumptions have been made about the 
design and work environment of the librar- 
ies surveyed because of the specific nature 
of the research questions. First, it is as- 
sumed that each library participates in 
shared cataloging through a bibliographic 
utility or database. The next assumption is 



that there is acataloger who is familiar with 
the subject area of music and responsible 
for cataloging tbese items, ensuring that 
music is not simply relegated to the back- 
log out of avoidance or unwillingness to 
treat nonbook or even nonserial items. 
Another assumption is that the libraries are 
using AACR2 to create full bibliographic 
records and are not using minimal-level 
records. 

Limitations of the study center pri- 
marily on definitions. A music backlog was 
defined for survey participants as con- 
sisting of uncataloged music scores and 
sound recordings. We excluded mono- 
graphs and music items the library owns 
but chooses not to catalog (e.g., theses, 
sheet music, etc.). However, a question 
was included concerning music items that 
are put on a shelf for a specific period to 
await the appearance of a bibliographic 
record in a shared database. Increased ac- 
quisitions (gifts or purchases) would not 
necessarily be associated with funding, but 
libraries were asked to indicate whether 
there had been a documented change in 
the funds available for library purchases 
since the development of the backlog. Par- 
ticipants were queried about projects that 
had taken precedence over the elimination 
of the music backlog. 

A questionnaire was sent in August 
1991 to institutional subscribers to the 
Music Cataloging Bulletin. This popula- 
tion was chosen because it was small 
enough to permit a complete census and 
also because we assumed that the libraries 
have catalogers responsible for music cat- 
aloging. Each questionnaire had a cover 
letter attached explaining the purpose of 
the survey and requesting a specific com- 
pletion date. An abbreviated follow-up 
questionnaire was sent to nonrespondents 
in October 1991. 

Questionnaires were sent initially to the 
578 institutional subscribers of the Music 
Cataloging Bulletin. Two hundred nine- 
teen were returned; this group will be 
referred to as Backlog-1. An abbreviated 
version of the questionnaire was sent in a 
follow-up mailing to libraries that did not 
respond to the first mailing. Three 
hundred fifty-nine of these were sent and 
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Figure 2. Comparative Age of Backlogs. 
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138 were received; this group will be re- 
ferredtoas Backlog-2. Of the total number 
of libraries surveyed, 357 (62%) responded 
to one of the two questionnaires. SAS 
(Statistical Analysis System) software was 
l from all returns. 



Results 

Libraries that participated in this study can 
be characterized in several ways. The 
largest group of respondents (73%) were 
academic libraries (see figure 1). Of this 
group, mean collection size was 20,158 
(median = 10,700) scores and 14,646 
(median = 8,488) sound recordings. The 
mean annual budget for scores was 
$11,678 (median = $6,575) and $5,628 
(median = $3,625) for sound recordings. 
On average, one full-time professional and 
slightly less than one full-time equivalent 
paraprofessional (0.94 FTE) catalog music 
materials. 

Public libraries provided 20% of the 
responses. Their mean collection size was 



8,881 (median = 2,000) scores and 24,582 
(median = 17,916) sound recordings. The 
mean annual budget for scores was $3,600 
(median = $1,000) and $33,945 (median = 
$19,500) for sound recordings. On aver- 
age, more than one professional (1.27 FTE) 
and only one paraprofessional assist in cat- 
aloging music materials in public libraries. 

A small group of special libraries re- 
sponded to the survey (4%). Their mean 
collection size was 12,472 (median = 
10,703) scores and 7,629 (median = 6,500) 
sound recordings. The mean annual bud- 
get for scores and sound recordings was 
$750 for each category. A staffing le vel of 
1.56 FTE (1 FTE professional and 0.56 FTE 
paraprofessional) is the average for catalo- 
ged of music materials. 

Seventy-five percent of all respondents 
reported having a backlog. Of the aca- 
demic libraries, 77% had backlogs; 73% of 
the public libraries had backlogs; and 66% 
of special libraries had backlogs. 

Responses and opinions expressed 
were highly consistent among the three 
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library types. Therefore, for the rest of this 
article, we only report figures from the 
academic libraries, the largest group of 
respondents. 

When each survey participant was 
asked to report the age of its backlog, most 
libraries indicated at least three years, with 
the highest proportion (26.7%) falling be- 
tween five and ten years (see figure 2) . The 
mean size of a music backlog was 2,146 
scores and 2,785 sound recordings. Thirty- 
five percent of these libraries provide 
some kind of access to the scores backlog 
and 45% make the sound recordings back- 
log available. 

Libraries were asked to rate four fac- 
tors and their contribution toward forming 
the existence of the backlog. The factors 
considered were gifts, acquisitions, pro- 
fessional staff level, and paraprofessional 
staff level (see figure 3). 

Gifts were considered by 58% of Back- 
log-1 and 57% of Backlog-2 libraries to be 
an important factor in forming the backlog. 
Acquisitions levels were also reported as a 
factor by 28% and 18% of the Backlog-1 
and Backlog-2 libraries, respectively. 

Survey participants indicated pro- 
fessional staff levels to be a highly impor- 
tant factor in the cataloging of music mate- 
rials. Sixty-one percent of Backlog-1 and 
60% of Backlog-2 respondents attributed 
staff levels to the forming of the backlog. 
Sixty-five percent of Backlog-1 and 39% of 
Backlog-2 libraries also believe pro- 
fessional staff levels continue to influence 
the ability of the library to eliminate the 
backlog. While there was no clear indica- 
tion by Backlog-1 respondents of the im- 
portance of paraprofessional staff levels in 
either forming or continuing the backlog, 
39% of Backlog-2 respondents reported 
these levels to have factored into the 
beginnings of the backlog. 

Libraries were then asked to consider 
the importance of four factors in eliminat- 
ing the backlog. These factors were cata- 
loging at minimum levels, the cataloging 
budget, the use of Enhance copy (OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc., 
bibliographic records that are upgraded in 
quality by libraries with special training), 
and The Best of MOUG (a publication of 



the Music OCLC Users' Group that can be 
used to minimize searching for uniform 
titles of prolific composers in the Authority 
File of OCLC). The cataloging budget 
(and the ability to hire more catalogers) 
was the highest ranked factor. Thirty-five 
percent of Backlog-1 libraries considered 
budget a factor in planning the elimination 
of the backlog. Nearly as many libraries 
rely on the use of OCLC Enhance copy to 
eliminate their backlogs (30% ranked it 
"very important"). The Best of MOUC was 
considered to be only "somewhat impor- 
tant" to "not important" in reducing the 
backlog. Cataloging at minimum levels is 
rarely considered for reducing backlogs, 
with 65% of Backlog-1 libraries indicating 
this factor was "not important" or "did not 
apply." Backlog-2 libraries most often indi- 
cated the cataloging budget as a factor in 
eliminating the music backlog (57%). 

When asked to consider other situa- 
tions that could contribute to the existence 
or growth of the backlog, 44% of Backlog-1 
libraries cited retrospective conversion 
projects. Twenty-nine percent mentioned 
lack of a cataloger with subject expertise. 
Few of these hbraries considered a lack of 
appropriate reference tools, or dealing 
with the uniform tide rule (AACR2 
25.27A1) to be important factors in sus- 
taining the backlog. 

Libraries were asked to evaluate the 
availability of automation in controlling the 
backlog. The most highly rated of these 
was use of a bibliographic utility with 61% 
of Backlog-1 libraries indicating it to be 
"important" and 77% of Backlog-2 librar- 
ies citing it as well. Fifty-one percent of 
the BacUog-1 libraries found an online 
authority file to be "very important," while 
just less than 20% of Backlog-2 libraries 
mentioned this tool. Use of an online cata- 
log in controlling the backlog was "very 
important" to 44% of Backlog-1 libraries 
and mentioned as a factor by 52% of Back- 
log-2 libraries. How the online catalog is 
used to control the backlog was not specifi- 
cally stated by respondents. 

The remaining set of questions ad- 
dressed reduction of the backlog. Seventy- 
three percent of Backlog-1 libraries incor- 
porate reduction of the backlog as part of 
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the routine cataloging workflow. However, 
the priority level for reduction remains 
low, with 57% of libraries ( Backlog- 1 and 
Backlog-2) considering it "somewhat" or 
"not" important. When asked who set this 
priority level, Backlog-1 libraries most 
often cited technical services departments 
or the music unit, with the library admin- 
istration ranked third. 

Summary 

Based on the results reported, it is clear 
that Pitemick's study and its foliow-up 
missed a considerable source of cataloging 
backlogs by not studying music materials 
at ARL libraries. Only one-fourth of librar- 
ies participating in this study reported 
having no backlog. 

Our first research question asked 
whether music backlogs exist due to heavy 
acquisitions without corresponding in- 
creases in the cataloging budget to process 
the materials. Well more than half of the 
respondents (65%) reported gifts to be 
"important" or "very important" to the 
forming of the backlog. The cataloging 
budget (interpreted to include the ability 
to hire staff) was also an important factor 
in the continued existence of the backlog 
according to 57% of respondents. Com- 
bined, these findings appear to support the 
need for cataloging staff that are specifi- 
cally assigned to music materials. In many 
of the libraries surveyed, music cataloging 
was addressed by only a portion of staff 
time. Many respondents indicated that the 
backlog had grown primarily when there 
was no experienced music cataloger or that 
the backlog would continue to exist until 
more time could be found to deal with it. 

The second research question inquired 
whether music backlogs remain because 
other library automation projects have 
taken greater priority in technical services. 
Forty-four percent of respondents cited 
retrospective conversion projects as inter- 
fering with the reduction of the music 
backlog. However, the findings do not in- 
dicate any consensus or trends about the 
role of automation inhibiting backlog re- 
duction. 

While the data from this survey clearly 



point out the existence of music cataloging 
backlogs and the role of gifts in perpetuat- 
ing them, there are other trends apparent 
in the responses that are not widespread 
enough to report as conclusive. Automa- 
tion has had such a significant impact on 
technical services that online catalogs and 
authority files are widely accepted as im- 
portant tools for controlling the backlog. 
New purchasing levels (and thus current 
acquisitions budgets) are understood to be 
decreasing; a recognizable effect of this is 
that 75% of respondents are able to incor- 
porate backlog reduction into their regular 
workflow. 

Music librarians have apparendy be- 
come accustomed to handling these uncat- 
aloged materials by creating procedures to 
make them available to patrons. These 
methods of access reduce the pressure on 
catalogers to process material and, corre- 
spondingly, respondents reported a low 
priority level for reducing the backlog. Par- 
ticipation in bibliographic utilities is con- 
sidered vital to backlog reduction. 
However, with so many libraries reporting 
staff level as a chief factor in keeping the 
backlog from being eliminated, it seems 
unrealistic to expect that all of the tech- 
nology made available since Pitemick's 
1968 study can be used most efficiently for 
processing music, without catalogers who 
are "music literate." 

We did not attempt to address the mul- 
titude of issues that a music library or a 
technical services unit faces in dealing with 
the cataloging of music materials. We did 
identify some factors that have hindered 
elimination of the backlog. There are many 
areas still open for further investigation 
with relation to music cataloging backlogs. 
These include 

• implementation of automation into 
technical services and its impact on 
cataloging workflow and productivity; 

• staffing patterns in technical services; 

• how uncataloged materials are made 
available for patron use; and 

• cost per item for cataloging music ver- 
sus other library materials. 

In this study, survey participants clearly 
had a wide range of experience in dealing 
with music backlogs, and their collective 
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knowledge could be used in creating 
methods to provide greater access to these 
materials. While the number of solutions 
for handling uncataloged material nearly 
matched the number of libraries with 
backlogs, commitments to automation, en- 
hancement of technical services staff 
levels, and more time to catalog offer the 
best solutions for the entire library com- 
munity to have an accurate reflection of 
the body of music literature available. 
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Variation in Place 

of Publication: A Model 

for Cataloging Simplification 

Rhonda J. Marker and Melinda Ann Reagor 

When revising cataloging rules for the purpose of cataloging simplification, 
areas of the bibliographic record should be examined in asystematic manner. 
The implications of any change on catalog use, whetherby technical services, 
public services, or individual patrons, must be explored. The details of 
publication, distribution, etc., present monograph catalogers with especially 
challenging decisions. The place-of-publication element is examined and 
cataloging codes are reviewed historically to determine whether a variation 
constitutes justification for the creation of a new bibliographic record, and 
public services implications of creating a new bibliographic record are 
explored. The authors suggest a change in policy that will more accurately 
reflect publishing practices, the significance of a separate bibliographic 
record, and cataloging needs. 



T'he environment in which cataloging 
is done in libraries has never been more 
complex. Sweeping cataloging rule 
changes were brought about by the pub- 
lication of the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, second edition (AACR2) in 
1978, Automation of the cataloging 
process through the use of national bibli- 
ographic utilities had begun shortly 
before AACR2 was published, and local 
library systems were developed soon 
after. In response to the clamor by librar- 
ians for explicit guidelines to implement 
AACR2,the Library of Congress began in 
1981 to issue rule interpretations. The 
result is a complex array of rules, rule 
interpretations, and machine- readable 
cataloging (MARC) bibliographic record 
codes. Lately there has been a move 



toward "cataloging simplification" that 
will decrease the time needed to create 
original catalog records. When revision of 
cataloging rules or rule interpretations is 
undertaken, the various areas of the cat- 
alog record should be examined system- 
atically. The history of the rules must be 
considered, as well as practices of the 
publishing industry that might shed light 
on the area under examination. The im- 
plications of any change on catalog use, 
whether by technical services, public 
services, or individual patrons, must be 
explored. In this paper, one area of the 
bibliographic record is scrutinized as a 
model of the systematic examination that 
can be applied when reevaluating cata- 

Few questions are as vexing to eata- 
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logers as whether to create a new biblio- 
graphic record for an item or to add to an 
existing record. For monographs, the rules 
in most cases are quite clear: changes in 
title, edition, and pagination all indicate 
that the manifestation in hand differs from 
a previous one. However, the details in the 
publication, distribution, etc., area seem 
to present monograph catalogers with 
especially challenging decisions. 

Although it is clear that a change of 
publishers will in most cases signal a differ- 
ent edition, there is enough variation in 
publisher names and their appearance on 
monographs to require extensive catalog- 
ing rules about the correct form of name 
to be recorded in a bibliographic record. 
Similarly, variations in the dates or in the 
place of publication appearing on an item, 
while not necessarily reflecting a change 
significant enough to require a new biblio- 
graphic record, nonetheless present com- 
plex questions concerning the correct form 
and completeness of bibliographic de- 
scription. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that catalogers should seek clarification on 
the significance of variations in the pub- 
lication, distribution, etc., area for the 
creation of new records. 

The terminology used to refer to this 
part of the bibliographic record has not 
been consistently applied. In earlier rules, 
"imprint" was used to refer to the place of 
publication, name of the publisher, and 
date of publication (Rules For Descriptive 
Cataloging 1949, 16-17). In this paper, we 
will restrict the use of the term "imprint" 
to refer to those data on the item that 
identify the publisher. For the purpose of 
clarity, we will adopt the phrase used in the 
current cataloging code, Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, second edition, 1988 
revision (AACR2R), "publication, distribu- 
tion, etc. area" or "area 4," to describe 
those elements of the bibliographic de- 
scription. 

Examples of Variations 

Some examples will illustrate the conun- 
drum facing catalogers in this area. A cat- 
aloger reported receiving two copies of a 
tide on the same day. Both were identical 



except for the following variations: one 
copy was published by "Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston" with a list of twelve cities begin- 
ning with "New York" the other copy was 
published by "Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc." with a list of nine cities beginning 
with "Fort Worth" and without mention of 
"New York" (Schneider 1991). A single 
OCLC record was found with place of pub- 
lication "New York." 

An English translation of Traveling 
Companions by Friedrich Gorenstein, 
bearing the imprint "Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Publishers // New York San 
Diego London" was received for catalog- 
ing. Every element of the Library of Con- 
gress (LC) record for this tide matched the 
item in hand, with the exception of the 
place of publication; "San Diego" alone 
appeared on the LC record. 

The publisher Springer-Verlag fre- 
quently varies the order of place-of-pub- 
lication information in its publications. 
Items published in the United States list 
various cities on the title page beginning 
with "New York Berlin Heidelberg." An 
examination of the title page verso shows 
two international standard book num- 
bers (ISBNs), one for the "New York" et 
al. item and another for "Berlin Heidel- 
berg New York." A difference in ISBN 
has never been justification for a new 
bibliographic record; in fact, it is com- 
mon to find several ISBNs on a single 
record. However, a variation in the cata- 
loger s transcription of place of publica- 
tion, following cataloging rules to tran- 
scribe the "first named place," requires 
the creation of a new record for the 
manifestation printed in Germany. 

In this paper we will examine the 
place-of-publication element of area 4. 
The examination will include a review of 
current and earlier cataloging codes to 
determine whether a variation consti- 
tutes justification for the creation of a 
new bibliographic record. We will look at 
the public services implications of creat- 
ing a new bibliographic record and will 
suggest a change in policy to reflect pub- 
lishing practices, the significance of a 
separate bibliographic record, and cata- 
loging needs. 
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Review of Cataloging Codes 

The earliest American Library Association 
rules give only brief instructions for re- 
cording the place of publication: "After the 
title give the place or places of publication 
in the language of the title. . . , When 
thought desirable, add (in brackets) mod- 
ern equivalents and familiar forms of lat- 
inized or vernacular names" (Catalog 
Rules 1908, 45). 

The 1941 ALA rules, in contrast, in- 
clude twenty-four pages of instructions on 
transcribing area 4 information. In addi- 
tion to basic instructions on recording the 
place of publication, they cover a multi- 
tude of possible situations such as record- 
ing two or more places and one publisher, 
one place and hvo or more publishers, 
variation of imprint in works of more than 
one volume, initialisms in imprint, and an 
incomplete or missing imprint. The rules 

ferrel source of information for area 4 of 
the description and that information sup- 
plied from elsewhere in the item, or by the 
cataloger, must be enclosed in brackets. 
Although it seems that the rules for tran- 
scription are exhaustive, they do not 
address the case of a variation in die place 
of publication between two or more 
manifestations of an item. 

Under the definition for "Edition, 
Issue, etc." in the extensive glossary, the 
1941 ALA rules instruct catalogers to ac- 
cept the publishers description when 
given in the book. For those cases in which 
that is not possible, the glossary defines 
"Edition," "Impression," and "Issue." The 
single instruction for treating differences 
between two or more manifestations is 
found in a footnote, in which the cataloger 
is instructed to describe a different issue of 
an early printed book in a note as a "vari- 
ant," "variant copy," or "state" (American 
Library Association 1941), 

Less elaborate guidelines for transcrib- 
ing the place of publication were published 
in Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the 
Library of Congress (1949), where the ob- 
jectives of descriptive cataloging are set 
out as "(1) to state the significant features 
of an item with the purpose of distinguish- 



ing it from other items and describing its 
scope, contents, and bibliographic relation 
to other items; (2) to present these data in 
an entry that can be integrated with the 
entries for other items in the catalog and 
that will respond best to the interests of 
most users of the catalog" (p.7). These 
rules also state that "the purpose of cata- 
loging a separately published monograph 
is to identify it and to distinguish it from 
other works and also from other editions of 
the same work and, in some instances, 
from other issues of the same edition" 
(p.9). Differences in tide are "generally 
sufficient" to distinguish one work from 
another. Differences in number or name 
of the edition; name of the editor, illustra- 
tor, translator, or publisher; date of pub- 
lication; series; or physical description also 
are used to distinguish one edition from 
another. The rules further explain that be- 
cause the Library of Congress does not 
collect various issues of an edition (except 
for some rare books), issues are generally 
added as copies of a given edition. Even a 
difference in imprint date (except a differ- 
ence in copyright date) and form of pub- 
lisher's name (but not a difference in pub- 
lisher) are added as copies under these 
rules. 

The place of publication is important to 
the bibliographic description because 
"particularly if it is not a large publishing 
center, [it] may suggest a probable local 
viewpoint of the author" (Rubs For De- 
scriptive Cataloging 1949, 16). Although 
the 1949 cataloging code makes provision 
for a change in the name of a place during 
the publication of a multivolume work 
(e.g., Christiania changed its name to Oslo 
and St. Petersburg changed its name to 
Leningrad and back again to St. Peters- 
burg), it does not address the situation in 
which a publisher moves or publishes a 
single-volume work in various places. Even 
the chapter of the rules that sets down guide- 
lines for distinguishing one bibliographic en- 
tity from another is silent in the case of a 
difference in the place of publication. 

The Angb-Atnerican Cataloging Rules 
(1967) adopted the language of the 1949 
g code in its guidelines for distin- 
one bibliographic entity from 
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another. The 1967 rules differ only in stat- 
ing, "Issues that vary only in place of pub- 
lication or place of publication and imprint 

date are treated as issues If there are 

other differences, the issues are gener- 
ally treated as different editions" (Amer- 
ican Library Association etal. 1967, 191- 
92). Thus, the 1967 rules state 
specifically that an item with a change in 
place of publication does not warrant a 
new bibliographic record. These rules 
define such an item as a different issue of 
the same edition. This is consistent with 
the 1949 cataloging rules in which "issues" 
of an edition were added as copies to an 
existing bibliographic record. 

Like the earlier cataloging codes, the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, Re- 
vised Chapter 6 (1974), states that "differ- 
ent editions are most commonly distin- 
guished by the differences in their 
imprints." These rules also repeat the fa- 
miliar guideline that "issues that vary only 
in place of publication or place of publica- 
tion and imprint date are generally treated 
as issues." 

AACR2, published in 1978, does not 
include guidelines for distinguishing one 
bibliographic entity from another, as did 
the previous cataloging codes. It does, 
however, give detailed instructions for re- 
cording place-of-publieation information. 
The pla ces of publication "may be re- 
peated in any order that is appropriate to 
the item being described" (1.4B3), al- 
though they are to be recorded "as they 
appear" (1.4B4). If more than one place is 
named, the "first named" place of publica- 
tion, distribution, etc., is recorded. Other 
places may be added under certain condi- 
tions. In the case that the "first named" 
place is not a place of publication, then the 
place of publication is added, as is a sub- 
sequently named place that is distin- 
guished by layout as being that of the 
principal publisher. Also added is a place 
that is in the country of the cataloging 
agency, if it is named in a secondary posi- 
tion (1.4BS). The rules specify that if the 
item lists several publication offices, the 
first named place, a subsequently named 
place in the country of the cataloging 
agency, and a place given prominence in 



the layout are recorded (American Library 
Association et al. 1978). 

The current cataloging rules, AACR2R, 
repeat the instruction to record places of 
publication "in the order that is appro- 
priate to the item being described" 
(1.4B3). The rules then give guidance on 
the appropriate order. As with the 1978 
edition, they are to be recorded as they 
appear (1 .4B4). The first named of a pub- 
lisher's offices is recorded, as is a sub- 
sequently named place that is given prom- 
inence by layout or typography and the 
first named place in the country of the 
cataloging agency. Although rule 1.4B3 
seems to allow variation in the order in 
which multiple places of publication are 
transcribed, this rule specifies that the first 
named place be transcribed first, and other 
places are added. The rule also instructs 
the cataloger to "omit all other places" 
(1.4C5). The rules also cover the case of 
items with multiple places of publication 
that relate to two or more publishers. Of 
particular interest is the instruction, if the 
first named publisher is not in the country 
of the cataloging agency, to add a sub- 
sequently named publisher from that 
country (1.4D5d). A Library of Congress 
rule interpretation (LCRI) for rule 1.4D5 
instructs catalogers to record the names of 
all publishers appearing on the chief 
source of information (Library of Congress 
1990b). 

Smiraglia (1992) and Madison (1992) 
discuss an unwitting rule change for re- 
cording the place of publication that oc- 
curred with the publication of AACR2, and 
the rule's revision to correct the unin- 
tended change in AACR2R. However, 
whether a change in place of publication 
constitutes a new edition is not addressed 
in either AACR2 or AACR2R. 

It is sometimes the case that publica- 
tion information is found in more than one 
area of the item. The rules in both AACR2 
and AACB2R require only that the infor- 
mation be taken from any prescribed 
source (1.4A2). For boob, the prescribed 
sources for area 4 of the description are the 
title page, other preliminaries {including 
the title page verso), and the colophon 
(2.0B2). There may be a choice of pre- 
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scribed sources for the transcription of 
place of publication. Both the cataloging 
rules and experience confirm that either 
prescribed source can be used. For ex- 
ample, the title page of The World of the 
Rural Labourer in Colonial India, edited 
by Gyan Prakash, lists Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras. The tide page verso 
lists New York, Toronto, Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and nine other cities 
beneath the name and address of the pub- 
lisher (Oxford University Press, Walton 
Street, Oxford). Following the AACR2 and 
AACR2R rules for U S. cataloging agen- 
cies, the Library of Congress has tran- 
scribed the first place of publication from 
the title page and the second place of pub- 
lication from a list on the tide page verso: 
"Delhi ; New York." 



Library of Congress Rule 
Interpretations 

The instruction to create a separate bibli- 
ographic record for a variation in the place 
of publication is not found in a cataloging 
but in the Library of Congress rule 
interpretations. "For variations in the pub- 
lication, distribution, etc., area not covered 
by the preceding statements, consider that 
the item is a new edition. Noteworthy ex- 
amples for the publication, distribution, 
etc., area are variations involving different 
places or entities transcribed, or any differ- 
ence in an entity's name that is suggestive 
of either a name change or a different 
entity" (Library of Congress 1990a). 

Library of Congress rule interpreta- 
tions are meant for the use of LC cata- 
logers and are published for the cataloging 
community to inform other libraries of LC 
practice. They are meant to augment, not 
substitute for, published cataloging codes. 
In practice, the LCRIs serve as a supple- 
ment to AACR2 for many libraries, includ- 
ing most academic and research libraries. 
In the case of deciding whether an item is 
an edition or a copy, the LCRIs here pro- 
vide guidance on a matter on which earlier 
cataloging rules were clear but the current 
code is silent. It is significant that for var- 
iation in the place of publication, however. 



the LCRIs differ from the guidelines of 
older cataloging codes. 

Impact on 
Bibliographic Utilities 

The impact of the LCRIs on the biblio- 
graphic utilities is mixed. The two largest 
utilities, the Research Libraries Informa- 
tion Network (RLIN) and the OCLC On- 
line Computer Library Center, Inc., are 
affected in different ways because of their 
distinctive file structures. The RLIN 
database preserves members' versions of a 
catalog record in clusters. The cluster 
groups together those records that match 
on key elements such as title, publisher 
name, date, and pagination. RLIN does 
not publish guidelines for creating new 
bibliographic records but refers users to 
rules indicated in byte 18 of the leader in 
the MARC format (Descriptive Cataloging 
Form) (otAACR2 ornon-AACfl2 catalog- 
ing. Thus, libraries that do not follow the 
LCRIs might or might not input new bib- 
liographic records in RLIN, while libraries 
that follow LC practice create new records 
if there are variations in the place of pub- 
lication. Although RLIN clustering takes 
into account the place and publisher {260 
subfields *a and *b), the place of publica- 
tion is a factor only when a record lacks a 
subfield *b (publisher name element). 
Thus, records with the same publisher 
name but variant places of publication will 
cluster together (Research Libraries 
Group 1991, 2-5). 

In contrast to RLIN's record clusters, 
the Online Union Catalog (OLUC) in 
OCLC preserves only a "master record" 
that can be edited and produced for a 
member library's local tape or card product 
or downloaded into a local system. OCLC 5 
Online Systems Bibliographic Input 
Standards, fifth edition, gives specific 
guidelines for creating a new master rec- 
ord in chapter 4: "When to Input a New 
Record." According to that chapter, 
"change in place within the same country 
between printings of the same edition" 
does not justify a new record in the OLUC 
(OCLC 1992, 37). The general guidelines 
in the Input Standards also state that 
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"differences resulting from changes in cat- 
aloging rules do not justify a new record" 
(OCLC 1992, 31). Thus, OCLC records 
for items cataloged using pre-AACR2 rules 
might, in fact, represent items that under 
current LC practice would require sepa- 
rate bibliographic records. 

Implications for Technical 
and Public Services 

Regarding variation in place of publica- 
tion as justification for a new record has 
implications for both technical services 
and public services. For most of the 
twentieth century, American libraries 
have attempted to standardize catalog- 
ing codes in order to facilitate coopera- 
tive cataloging. Most libraries now use at 
least one bibliographic utility to min- 
imize the cost of cataloging. When using 
copy input into a bibliographic utility by 
the library of Congress or another library, 
catalogers must decide whether the item 
in hand matches an available online re- 
cord. Among the factors that must be taken 
into account are the other elements of the 
bibliographic record, the rules under 
which the available record was created, the 
requirements and standards of the utility, 
and local cataloging policies. These factors 
can be charted and explained to the tech- 
nical services staff that does pre-catalog 
searching. However, machine matching al- 
gorithms, such as those utilized for retro- 
spective conversion purposes, do not 
differentiate between records created 
under AACR2 and older cataloging rules. 
Because of the age of items that are typi- 
cally converted to machine-readable 
form, there is often no means of predict- 
ing the various rules under which availa- 
ble records were created. For this rea- 
son, place of publication is rarely, if ever, 
used as a matching element for retro- 
spective conversion purposes, resulting 
in two sets of standards in use: one for 
current online cataloging and one for 
retrospective conversion of manually cat- 
aloged titles. 

For book acquisition purposes, includ- 
ing electronic data interchange, several 
elements of a catalog record are useful. 
One recent examination of the common 



elements required by publishers, book- 
sellers, and librarians identified a core set 
of bibliographic descriptive elements 
(ISBN, title, edition, publisher, date of 
publication, binding, and price) that does 
not include place of publication (Dempsey 
1990, 67). With the widespread and in- 
creasing use of book jobbers, approval 
plans, and other purchasing practices, the 
geography of book publishing might be 
irrelevant to the activity of book acquisi- 
tions. 

Much has already been written about 
unnecessary record duplication in the bib- 
liographic utilities. As the utilities have 
found, this duplication has implications for 
the library community in general. OCLC's 
Database Quality Section embarked on a 
Duplicate Detection and Resolution proj- 
ect in 1991. It reported that "catalogers 
create and use the database, but it is also 
used for other purposes, including refer- 
ence and interlibraiy loan. . . . We have 
found cataloging issues that have impact 
on other uses of the database, such as 
whether identical items from multi- 
national publishers require separate rec- 
ords in the database when, for example, 
one was published in Berlin and the other 
in New York" (Campbell 1991). 

There are several compelling reasons to 
eliminate seemingly duplicate records 
from a database: greater ease and precision 
in searching; better or more descriptive 
data if records are merged (Campbell 
1991); and the elimination of less useful 
duplicate records in systems with limited 
storage capabilities, such as CD-ROM 
products (O'Neill 1989, 8). It is doubtful 
whether the catalog user is well served by 
separate records for items published in 
various places by the same publisher. Be- 
cause library users often look for a partic- 
ular edition in order to find the source of 
a citation, it is important that different 
editions should be cataloged separately so 
that variations in wording, pagination, and 
other content are clearly differentiated. 
However, a study of the effect of the level 
of bibliographic description on public li- 
brary users found that omission of place of 
publication causes no problems in the 
successful retrieval of items in the catalog 
(Seal, Bryant, and Hall 1982). Several elec- 
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tronic mail messages on autocat®- 
uvmvm.bitnet alluded to this purpose (Hill 
1992): 

If you lump several versions of the same 
work into the same record, . . . you poten- 
tially [hide] information from users (who 
have a right to think that it makes no differ- 
ence whether they get copy 3 or 4), who 
may be trying to track down some citation 
to page 211 (but it's not 211 in that ver- 
sion), or who may be interested in the 
introduction (which was missing from one 
version). . . . 

Ironically, the proliferation of records 
in a catalog can hinder access. Online cat- 
alogs are able to display a limited number 
of items on computer screens. The presen- 
tation of what appears to the user as dupli- 
cate records might discourage browsing in 
the online catalog. Research on user 
searching of online catalogs has shown that 
while user satisfaction has little to do with 
the number of items retrieved, it is closely 
related to the precision of the search re- 
sults and the quality of the database 
(Kinnucan 1992). It also is known that 
users can become frustrated with too many 
irrelevant documents. One study found 
that, regardless of the total number of 
items found, most users are interested in 
no more than ten to twenty references 
(Sandore 1990). Given the propensity of 
online catalog users to self-limit search 
results, the elimination of virtually identi- 
cal records from a database might increase 
the total number of bibliographic citations 
that a user judges to be relevant. In addi- 
tion, some systems have limited storage 
capacities, whether because of the me- 
dium (such as CD-ROM) or the size and 
expense of the hardware necessary to sup- 
port a larger database. As library collec- 
tions grow, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant to build online catalogs that contain 
the greatest number of unique items and 
the fewest possible irrelevant records. 

For libraries that have multiple 
branches or are part of a consortium, un- 
necessary proliferation of records can also 
increase intralibrary and interlibrary loan. 
If a library user finds an appropriate record 
but the item is not available at that branch, 
a request is submitted to order the item 
through a materials delivery service. There 



might well be another issue available at the 
originating library but its holdings are on 
another bibliographic record because the 
place of publication differs. This problem 
could be lessened by eliminating the unnec- 
essary proliferation of records in a catalog. 

Publishing and 
Printing Practices 

As evidenced by the number and variation 
of place names on title pages, publishers 
no longer have single editorial offices. For 
example, Harcourt Brace Jovanovieh has 
editorial offices in New York, San Diego, 
and London. The first named place of pub- 
lication on its books depends in part on 
where the book was edited (Schneider 
1992). Holt, Rinehart & Winston has nine 
editorial offices, although the main edi- 
torial office is now located in Fort Worth. 

Publishers, especially small presses, 
also move their editorial offices. For ex- 
ample, the publisher Jason Aronson, Inc., 
published the tide The History of Psycho- 
therapy: From Healing Magic to En- 
counter in New York in 1976. By 1991, 
when Aronson issued a second printing, 
the publisher had moved to Northvale, 
New Jersey. The earlier example of the 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston book that had 
two different lists of cities was a result of 
the relocation of the publisher from New 
York to Fort Worth in 1989. When the tide 
was initially published, the first named city 
was "New York." After the publisher 
moved to Fort Worth, a "reprint correc- 
tion" would subsequendy begin the list of 
city names with "Ft. Worth" (Johnson 
1992). 

Publishers also vary the order of place 
names on the item according to where the 
item is printed. Although the cataloging 
rules have consistently instructed catalog- 
ed to disregard printing information when 
publisher information is available, the dis- 
tinction between publishing and printing 
has blurred for many publishers. Springer- 
Verlag, for example, "produces" books in 
both New York and Heidelberg. If a book 
is produced in New York, the first named 
city is "New York"; if a book is produced in 
Heidelberg, the first named city is "Ber- 
lin." The title segment of the ISBN (the 
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last six digits for Springer- Verlag books) is 
the same for both books. The publisher 
segment of the ISBN (the first four digits) 
differs because the two editorial offices are 
corporately independent. A single tide, 
however, is usually "produced" in both 
cities. There is no other difference be- 
tween the books eseept for the place of 
publication (Springer- Verlag Documenta- 
tion Department 1992). As in this example, 
a book might not clearly indicate that a 
difference in the place of publication alone 
is the result of a different printing or the 
publication of a different edition. If it is not 
clearly marked, catalogers are asked to 
make that distinction by creating a new 
bibliographic record or using an existing 
record. As technology and fluctuating 
economic conditions impel the industry to 
more fragmented operations, changes 
such as those described will continue. 

Summary 

The AACR2R definition of "edition" for 
books specifies "produced from essentially 
the same type image" and "issued by the 
same entity" as the elements that cannot 
vary for two items to be considered the 
same edition: 'Edition: Books, pamphlets, 
fascicles, single sheets, etc. All copies pro- 
duced from essentially the same type 
image (whether by direct contact or by 
photographic or other methods) and 
issued by the same entity" (AACR2R 1988, 
617). Under this definition, virtually any 
changes in the content of the item indicate 
a new edition. But clearly, the Library of 
Congress has extended die definition of 
entity to include not only the publisher of 
the item but also the place from which the 
item is issued as elements that determine 
a new edition. The implicit assumption 
underlying the rule interpretation is that 
any change in the prescribed sources of 
information constitutes a difference in the 
"type image." 

That assumption cannot be supported 
for the reason that a bibliographic record 
may accommodate many such changes. 
For example, new printing or copyright 
dates, and even minor variations in an en- 
tity's name (as long as it is not a genuine 



name change), are not considered signifi- 
cant enough to warrant a new biblio- 
graphic record. Some changes in the "type 
image" reflect a difference in the identity 
or content of the item: differences in pagi- 
nation, a new publication date, or tide 
changes. However, this examination has 
shown that a change in place of publication 
alone does not indicate a difference in the 
content of the item. Changes in the name 
of an "entity" affect the identification of 
the item, and because place of publication 
has traditionally been associated with an 
entity's name, it might be assumed that a 
change in the place of publication will 
identify the item as a different edition. 
However, historically this has not been; the 
case, and with no visible ill effects for die 
purpose of identifying a bibliographic en- 
tity. Thus, the definition of an edition 
needs no revision in order to allow varia- 
tion in the place of publication to be ig- 
nored. 

Some bibliographic records already 
allow for variation in place of publication, 
most notably serial publications and multi- 
volume monographs. In such cases, the 
variation may be mentioned in the note 
area of the catalog record. The same prac- 
tice could be adopted for single-volume 
monographs for variations such as those 
that occur with simultaneous printings 
(e.g., one printing is for "San Francisco" 
and another is for "New York"). However, 
some variations occur with subsequent 
printings, and these variations more 
closely resemble local copy information. 
More work is necessary to standardize 
local copy information in the bibliographic 
record in a eoope rative cataloging environ- 
ment. Standards are needed for both the 
cataloging code (e.g., AACR2R) and the 
machine code (e.g., the MARC format). 

Conclusion 

We have examined common publishing 
and printing practices, public services, 
technical services, and individual patron 
use of the catalog, and the earlier and 
current cataloging rules for area 4. All of 
these factors lead to the conclusion that 
place of publication should not be an ele- 
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ment that determines whether a new bib- 
liographic record is created. Accommoda- 
tion of variation in place of publication on 
a single record does not violate cataloging 
codes, is consistent with current cataloging 
definitions, and could improve library cat- 
alogs for both catalogers and library users. 

Two possible courses of action suggest 
themselves as a result of this analysis. First, 
cataloging agencies might integrate these 
findings with their current cataloging prac- 
tices. Some libraries have a history of fol- 
lowing Ubrary of Congress policy, includ- 
ing LCRIs. Other libraries examine each 
rule interpretation to determine local cat- 
aloging decisions. Those libraries might 
wish to reexamine whether they will follow 
this particular LCRI. Although the cata- 
loging code does not explicitly prescribe 
the use of a single bibliographic record 
when only place varies, neither does it pro- 
hibit such a practice. However, our conclu- 
sion does conflict with LCs rule inter- 
pretations and thus with LC practice. 

Second, the Library of Congress might 
also wish to reexamine its cataloging poli- 
cies with regard to place of publication. 
Admittedly, the cataloging environment at 
LC will always differ in many respects from 
that found in other libraries. However, be- 
cause of its recent decision to use catalog- 
ing copy contributed by other libraries, LC 
now encounters many of the same prob- 
lems found in copy cataloging depart- 
ments. This change in experience might 
lead to a reexamination of its cataloging 
practices. The recent efforts of the 
Cooperative Cataloging Council convened 
by LC also might prompt a reconsideration 
of cataloging rules at LC. Libraries that 
follow the LCRIs might see rule inter- 
pretations that will accommodate LCs 
changed cataloging environment 

Also, future study of the biblio- 
graphic record should take into account 
both the technical service requirements 
for bibliographic information and the 
public service use of the catalog. Other 
relevant areas for investigation are the 
publishing industry and advances in au- 
tomation. The cataloging environment is 
constandy changing, and cataloging rules 
that were necessary at one time might now 



hinder efficient, useful cataloging. When 
cataloging practices reflect the materials 
that libraries catalog then cataloging is 
indeed "simplified." 
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Reflecting the Maturation 
of a Profession: Thirty-Five 
Years of Library Resources 
& Technical Services 

Richard P. Smiraglia and Gregory H. Leazer 

In the humanities and in technology, social circles ilwt function around 
orientation paradigms influence the development of new ideas and provide 
explanations of phenomena in much the same way as do scientific circles. 
One view of librarianship is that it is a technological field. Elements of 
scientific knowledge influence the development of new techniques and serv- 
ices. In ALCTS, Library Resources & Technical Services fLRTS,) is the 
official journal, the gatekeeper that since 1957 has provided the membership 
with quarterly advances in knowledge and techniques for collections and 
technical services. This article is a report of a research project undertaken in 
an attempt to define LRTS' content over its lifetime and to see whether LRTS 
displays the characteristics of a formal, scholarly communication venue. The 
entire run of LRTS ' first 35 volumes was examined. Overall we observed a 
maturation in LRTS, similar to that reported by other researchers in library 
and information science (LIS). In many ways LRTS reflects the characteris- 
tics of the core LIS journals, which increasingly fall into a scholarly range. 
The proportion of articles that report research, the increase in that propor- 
tion over time, and numbers of citations per article across the areas of interest 
are further evidence of this. The research literatures of cataloging and 
classification, collection management and development, and preservation— 
the core of ALCTS interests— slww remarkable similarities and fall within 
the hypothesized region derived from earlier examinations of periodical 
literature in bibliographic control and US in general. In sum, LRTS by and 
large reflects the growth of a maturing, scholarly discipline surrounding the 
orientation paradigms that ALCTS exists to serve. 

jA. set of recurrent and quasi-standard illustrations of various theories in their 
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conceptual, observational, and instru- 
mental application" constitutes a para- 
digm as articulated by Kuhn {1970, 43). 
Successful paradigms are those that offer 
solutions to acute problems as recognized 
by a body of practitioners. Kuhn shows 
how such paradigms provide an impetus 
for research, which can in turn stimulate 
the development of new theories and 
paradigms via the process of revolution in 
the sciences. In this way the continued 
growth and expansion of scientific knowl- 
edge is assured. 

Crane (1972) successfully argues that 
social circles, or invisible colleges, sur- 
rounding such paradigms tend to the 
growth of basic scientific knowledge. 
These groups are largely responsible for 
the informal dissemination of scientific 
knowledge as well as the continuous pro- 
duction of new scientific ideas. Similar so- 
cial institutions are shown to exist in fields 
other than basic science. In the humanities 
and in technology, social circles that func- 
tion around orientation paradigms in- 
fluence the development of new ideas and 
provide explanations of phenomena in 
much the same way as do scientific circles. 
Crane refers to orientation paradigms as 
"expectations concerning the nature of 
phenomena," (1972, 95) and speculates on 
the presence of such paradigms in the 
humanities and in technology. 

One way to view tibrarianship is as a 
technological field. Elements of scientific 
knowledge influence the development of 
new techniques and services. If we take 
this point of view, then we may also con- 
sider the specialties within librarianship 
that are focused on collections and techni- 
cal services as constituting an orientation 
paradigm that influences developments. 
Certainly, the existence within the Ameri- 
can Library Association (ALA) of a division 
with a focus on collections and technical 
services provides some evidence of the ex- 
istence of a system or network of such 
orientation paradigms. ALCTS, the Asso- 
ciation for Library Collections & Technical 
Services, serves as the umbrella organiza- 
tion within ALA under which a network of 
interest groups (orientation paradigms) ex- 
ists in fields such as acquisitions, collection 
management and development, cataloging 



and classification, preservation, reprogra- 
phy and serials. ALCTS' presence is evi- 
dence of the functioning of a successful 
paradigm as defined by Kuhn. 

"Invisible colleges" function to advance 
the growth of knowledge by permitting the 
free exchange of information among 
scholars or practitioners of a field of en- 
deavor. Formal means of communication, 
such as journals, often arise in such com- 
munities to serve as official channels for 
authorized information. The double-blind 
peer-refereed scholarly journal functions 
in a gatekeeping role to disseminate re- 
search and other new knowledge with the 
official blessing of the invisible college that 
generates it. In ALCTS, Library Resources 
it Technical Services (LRTS) is the official 
journal — the gatekeeper — that since 1957 
has provided the membership with quar- 
terly advances in knowledge and tech- 
niques for collections and technical serv- 
ices. 

If LRTS is indeed a formal communica- 
tion venue in a community of scholars and 

orientation paradigm, then an empirical 
assessment of its content ought to reveal 
similarities with other formal scholarly 
communication tools. Such an empirical 
assessment of LRTS should include objec- 
tive bibliornetric comparisons with other 
scholarly journals in library and informa- 
tion science (LIS). This article is a report 
of a research project undertaken in an at- 
tempt to define LRTS' content over its 
lifetime and to see whether LRTS displays 
the characteristics of a formal, scholarly 
communication venue. 

Background 

ALCTS, the organization that publishes 
LRTS, has a long history as a part of the 
American Library Association. Over the 
past century the division has grown and 
evolved a great deal. Formerly named the 
Resources & Technical Services Division 
(RTSD), the division was formed from the 
merger of ALA's Division of Cataloging 
and Classification and the Serials Round 
Table. In 1956 a section of acquisitions and 
resources was added to the division. RTSD 
became ALCTS, an association, in 1989 
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(RTSD Annual Report 1989, 429). In 1991 
the Resources Section was renamed the 
Collection Management and Develop- 
ment Section, and a new Acquisitions Sec- 
tion was formed (ALCTS Annual Reports 
1991, 462). 

The evolution of RTSD/ALCTS re- 
flects the extent to which the problems of 
librarianship revolve around the key prob- 
lems of collections services and biblio- 
graphic control. As scholarship has evolved 
in these fields of library and information 
science, and as the supporting technology 
available has evolved into today's highly 
sophisticated integrated automated sys- 
tems, the community has responded re- 
peatedly to the continued maturation of 
the profession. 

This growth is reflected in the literature 
of the profession, and particularly in the 
changing scope and content of the litera- 
ture of the organization. The association's 
current journal, LRTS, was first published 
in 1957, following the merger of the mag- 
azine Serials Slants and the Journal of Cat- 
aloging b- Classification (JCC). JCC had 
first appeared in 1948 as the successor to 
the News Notes of the Board of Directors 
of the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification (Huang 1967, 14). With 
LRTS' first issue in winter 1957, the edi- 
torial content was expanded to include all 
interests of the new division. The RTSD 
Newsletter (now titled the ALCTS News- 
letter) was established in 1976 to carry 
news of interest to members of the division 
and to serve as an informal communication 
medium for the rapid dissemination of 
news. Thus, LRTS was free to become 
increasingly a formal means of dissemina- 
tion of scholarship. At the 1991 Annual 
Conference, a new editorial policy for 
LRTS was approved, explicitly stating that 
research reports were to be induded in 
LRTS and that news items were not. This 
can be seen as one reflection of the growth 
of a profession. Also in 1991 , AN2, an elec- 
tronic newsletter, was established via the 
Internet to serve as an even less formal and 
more rapid means of disseminating infor- 
mation of interest to members of the 
division. 

If librarianship is a technology based on 
a science — library and information 



science — LRTS' content should be repre- 
sentative of LIS research in general. If 
ALCTS represents a particularly cogent 
group of librarians and information scien- 
tists working in an operational paradigm, 
then the means of communication 
developed by this community should re- 
flect this scientific character. One way this 
is reflected in ALCTS is in the continued 
development of LRTS from its earliest 
stage — in which it contained news about 
cataloging, etc.; news about the division; 
technological reports; and occasional re- 
search—into a formal journal restricted to 
reporting peer-reviewed research and 
developments of unique and evolving 
operational techniques and research 
methods. Also, the continual development 
of more and more informal channels for 
communicating news to the members of 
the community is further evidence of a 
scientific maturation of the profession that 
ALCTS was developed to serve. 

One aspect of the maturation of the 
profession is the continuing development 
of new specializations that collectively de- 
fine an operational paradigm for the field. 

fession* at any given moment will be at 
different stages of development. Older 
specializations in the field should have a 
more highly developed scientific litera- 
ture. Also, one might expect differences in 
the characteristics of the literatures of the 
different sections of ALCTS . For instance, 
one might expect to observe that the litera- 
ture of reprography and preservation is 
highly technological, and that the litera- 
ture of collection management has a more 
humanistic bent, whereas bibliographic 
control has assumed more the character of 
a scientific literature in recent years. 

The various sections of ALCTS, with 
their dates of creation, are: 

• Cataloging and Classification Section: 
founded in 1900, joined RTSD in 1957 

• Serials Section: founded in 1929 as the 
Serials Round Table, joined RTSD in 
1957 

• Reproduction of Library Materials 
Section: founded in 1936, joined 
RTSD in 1957 

• Resources Section: founded within 
RTSD in 1973 
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• Preservation of Library Materials: 
founded within RTSD in 1979 

" Acquisitions Section: founded within 
ALCTS in 1991 

• Collection Management and Devel- 
opment Section: founded within 
ALCTS in 1991 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to discover 
whether Library Resources ir Technical 
Services has, in fact, become a formal, 
scholarly communication medium. In par- 
ticular, we were interested to learn: 

1. Whether the articles that are pub- 
lished in LRTS are predominantly re- 
search reports, rather than news or 
commentary; 

2. Whether there is any difference in the 
scholarliness of the articles that are 
published in response to the needs of 
the various sections of ALCTS; 

3. Whether there is any difference in the 
scholarliness of the articles published 
over time; and, 

4. Whether bibliometric measures will 
indicate that the articles are of a 
scholarly nature. 

Literature Review 

Analysis of bibliographic citations has been 
used to learn about and explain com- 
munication patterns in the sciences and 
some scholarly disciplines. Several papers 
have reported biblLometric analyses of LIS 
literature, and a few papers have reported 
analyses of the literature of bibliographic 
control, which is a close approximation of 
the operational paradigm that ALCTS' 
sections define. 

According to Derek de Solla Price 
(1970), the percentage of citations to lit- 
erature that is five or fewer years older 
than the citing article (Price's Index or PI) 
can be used to indicate the "hardness" of a 
scientific discipline. Science ranges from 
"hard" (PIS 42%), to "soft" (33>PI> 
22%), to technical literature (P < 21%). 

Peritz examined research articles in 39 
core LIS journals from 1950 to 1980. She 
noted increases in the amount of research, 
the proportion of citations to periodical 



literature, and the number of citations, and 
a decrease in the age of the works cited. 
She noted that "when compared to Price, 
research papers in library science would 
rate either in the research front category 
or at least very high in the normal range" 
(1981, 60). Windsor and Windsor (1973) 
examined the citation patterns of informa- 
tion scientists by examining articles in- 
dexed in Information Science Abstracts 
from 1966 to 1971. Price considered arti- 
cles scholarly only if they contained 10 or 
more references (1970, 3-22). Windsor 
and Windsor (1973, 378) found that a ma- 
jority of papers, 79.8%, had 4 or fewer (or 
no) references. Nour examined the core 
library journals of 1980 and found 24.4% 
of the articles were research. She also 
noted that articles about technical 
processes tend to have a lower mean and 
median number of references than articles 
on other LIS topics (1985, 273). Feehan, 
Gragg, Havener, and Kester examined the 
1984 journal literature (1987, 176), dis- 
covering that in 91 core library journals 
only 23.6% of the articles were research. 
Buttlar examined 16 core library science 
journals for the period January 1987 to 
June 1989 and found that most of the con- 
tent was devoted to non-research but that 
research-based articles were on the in- 
crease, with survey methodology reported 
the mostfrequendy(1991, 47). Kim (1991) 
performed citation measures on a set of 52 
journals in LIS to compare these measures 
with earlier perception-ranking studies. 
She discovered that research-oriented 
journals had a lower average Price's Index 
(i.e., cited less recent literature) than the 
practitioner-oriented journals. Finally, 
Thompson (1991) looked at 20 journals in 
library and information science (440): 
When Price's three norms for scientific 
literature are applied to library and infor- 
mation science, the discipline does not 
meet the criteria for being considered a 
"hard" science, but is more accurately a 
"medium" science. When the two subsets 
of library science literature and informa- 
tion science literature are compared, 
however, information science consistently 
shows a greater tendency toward "hard" 
science than does library science. 
Issues that surround aspects of biblio- 
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graphic control are at the heart of ALCTS 
activity. There have been several biblio- 
metric analyses of bibliographic control lit- 
erature or of journals that are focused on 
aspects of bibliographic control, Huang 
(1967, IS) examined the contents of JCC 
and LRTS from 1948 to 1964, noting that 
the proportion of research had increased 
over time. Frohmann (1982) looked at the 
literature of cataloging and classification, 
noting that LRTS was the most cited jour- 
nal among the source citations and also 
that cataloging literature relied heavily on 
nonperiodical sources such as cataloging 
codes and manuals. Smiraglia conducted a 
study of literature of bibliographic control 
in 1984, attempting to define a research 
front and measure its productivity. He 
found that there was evidence of a rate of 
absorption of research similar to that in the 
social sciences. Frost studied literature 
about online catalogs (1989), examining 
journal articles from 1980 to 1985. Finally, 
Carter and Kascus (1991) conducted a 
tenth-anniversary review of Cataloging ir 
Classification Quarterly (CCQ), 1980- 
1990. 

LRTS has been mentioned in several 
related articles as well. Watson ( 1985, 336) 
noted that LRTS contributors were largely 
academic librarians (57.3%), with 16.9% 
library science faculty. Buttlar (1991, 47) 
noted that LRTS ranked 12th among 16 
core LIS journals in the distribution of 
research. However, Kim (1991) found that 
LRTS ranked 4th among 12 top-ranked 
LIS journals. Sellen (1984, 130) found that 
LRTS was among the core journals cited 
by both C&RL and JAL. Schrader (1985) 
found LRTS ranked 15th among 17 core 
journals listed as most cited in Journal of 
Education for Librarianship (JEL). Budd 
(1991, 293) ranked LRTS 8th among 21 
journals most frequently cited. 

Research Questions 

Based on a synthesis of the literature cited 
above, we were able to cast several specific 
hypotheses about LRTS' bibiiometric pro- 
descriptive measures such as article page- 
length and number of articles, which serve 
as a preliminary indicator of the scholarii- 



ness of the material in a journal. We noted 
that Cline's examination of College ir Re- 
search Libraries (CirRL) (1982, 210) 
found that in the period 1939-1979 the 
mean number of articles per issue 
decreased from 10.35 to 6.47. Cline also 
found that the mean number of pages per 
article grew from 5.76 to 8.08. Auld (1988) 
found in his examination of Library Trends 
that the typical article was just over a dozen 
pages in length (p. 868), but that articles 
had increased in length over time (p. 859). 

A related issue is the amount of non- 
feature-length material in LRTS. The 
RTSD Newsletter was introduced in 1976 
to carry news of division and section activi- 
ties directly to the membership. By the 
time of the development of LRTS' official 
editorial policy in 1991. news material was 
expiicidy excluded. Thus, our first three 
hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1: The number of feature- 
length articles per issue decreases over 
time. 

Hypothesis 2: The average length of 
articles increases over time. 

Hypothesis 3: There is a decrease in the 
number of news items over time. 

In evaluations of the journal literature 
of LIS, LRTS often is ranked among the 
core journals and is frequendy referred to 
as a journal of research. The proportion of 
articles in LRTS that report research, then, 
should be consistent with the proportion 
found in the core LIS journals as a whole. 
Three authors specifically report on the 
proportion of research in core LIS jour- 
nals: Buttlar (1991,46) reported 29% from 
1987 to 1989; Nour (19S5, 262) found 
24.4% in 1980; and Feehan et al. (1987, 
176) found 23.6% in 1984. Peritz (1980, 
254) found that the proportion ofresearch 
in core LIS journals had increased from 
14% in the period 1935-40 to 31% in the 
period 1970-75; 19% of the articles over 
the period 1935-75 reported research. 
Huang (1967, 15) examined JCC/LRTS 
1948-1964 and found that the proportion 
of research had increased from 12% in 
1948 in JCC to 21.3% in LRTS in 1964. 
Carter and Kascus (1991, 71) examined 
CCQ from 1980 to 1990 and found that 
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21.5% of all articles reported research (in- 
cluding history). Therefore: 

Hypothesis 4. Between 10% and 32% 
of articles in LRTS report research results. 

One of Price's measures for scholarli- 
ness and the scientific "hardness" of a jour- 
nal is high references per paper, the total 
number of references in a journal divided 
by the number of source items in a journal, 
which reflects the cumulative effect of 
knowledge building in a scholarly area. A 
normal range is from 10 to 22 references 
per paper, with a typical value of 15 (Price 
1970, 161-79). 

Windsor and Windsor (1973) examined 
articles indexed in Information Abstracts 
(ISA) between 1966 and 1971. They noted 
that Price considered articles scholarly 
only if they contained 10 or more refer- 
ences (Price 1970, 3-22). Windsor and 
Windsor found that 29.8% of all papers in 
information science literature had no ref- 
erences; 50% had 4 or fewer references 
(p. 378); 67% had 8 or fewer references; 
75% had 1 1 or fewer; 90% had 28 or fewer; 
and 95% had 63 or fewer (p. 379). Budds 
examination of the literature of academic 
libraries found that 262 articles included 
3,708 citations, or a mean of 14.2 (1991, 
292). Nour's examination of the research 
articles published in core library journals 
of 1980 found that the mean number of 
references was 12.6 and the median 9, with 
a range from to 84 (1985, 269). Articles 
about technical processes tended to have a 
lower mean and median number of refer- 
ences than those on other LIS topics (Nour 
1985, 273). Auld ( 1988, 859) found that the 
mean number of references in articles in 
Library Trends was 12. Cline examined 
C&RL from 1939 to 1979. The proportion 
of unreferenced articles decreased from 
45% to 9%; the mean number of refer- 
ences per article grew from 2.89 to 15.46 
(1982, 210). Metz" reexamination con- 
firmed these trends (1989, 43). Peritz 
studied citation characteristics in library 
science, reporting mean and median num- 
bers of citations in research articles in the 
39 core journals by year: in 1950 the mean 
was 3.9 and the median 1.7; in 1960 6.9 was 
the mean and 2.5 the median; in 1965 7.2 
was the mean and 4.0 the median; in 1970 



7.1 was the mean and 5.2 the median; and 
in 1975 8.7 was the mean and 5.8 the 
median. Overall the mean was 7.4, the 
median 5.0 (1981, 51). Harter and Hooten 
(1992) examined information science arti- 
cles in the Journal of the American Society 
for Information Science (JASIS) from 1972 
to 1990. They reported a mode of 1 citation 
per article, with a median of 5, a mean of 
7.51, and a range from to 72. Schrader 
examined JEL from 1960 to 1984 (1985) 
and found that: "The range of citations per 
article goes from zero to 66. The median 
falls in the group of one to four citations 
per article. Thus, just over 50 percent of all 
papers in JEL yielded zero to four citations 
each." 

Smiraglias 1984 unpublished study of 
citation patterns in bibliographic control 
noted that the number of citations in- 
creased dramatically over the 37 -year 
period (1984, 6). Frosts study of the litera- 
ture of online public access catalogs 
(OPACs) noted that 70.5% of the sample 
contained references, while 29.5% had 
none; of the articles with references, 
56.8% contained 1-10, 25.7% contained 
11-20, and 17.6% contained 21 or more 
(Frost 1989, 356). Therefore: 

Hypothesis 5: Articles in LRTS should 
have between 11 and 24 citations. 

Another indication of the scholarliness 
of a discipline is the rapidity with which 
knowledge is disseminated and built upon. 
A high proportion of citations to journal 
literature usually is taken as a sign of rapid 
growth of a research front. Budd (1991, 
292) found that 56.3% of citations in the 
literature of academic libraries were to 
journals, 28.7% to books. Nour (1985, 269) 
found that in research articles published in 
core library journals of 1980 a mean of 5.6 
citations were to journal articles; the me- 
dian was 3.5 for journal articles; journal 
references ranged from to 40 per article. 
Cline s review of CirRL from 1939 to 1979 
found that 44.65% of cited documents 
were periodical articles. The proportion 
increased modestly from 40% to 48.8% 
over time (1982, 221-22). Cline cites Bar- 
nard (1957) — 51.8% of citations were to 
serials and 37.7% to monographs; and 
Brace (1975) — 33% were to serials and 
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38.9% were to monographs (Cline 1982, 
222). Schrader (1985), studying the JEL 
from 1960 to 1984, found that cited works 
in journals accounted for 40% of all cita- 
tions, while cited monographs accounted 
for only 25% of the citations. Frost found 
that in the literature about OPACs, 41.1% 
of cited works were journal articles (1989, 
352). 

Frohmann (1982, 356), writing about 
the literature of cataloging and classifica- 
tion, reports on Lehnus' 1974 study of 
cataloging texts; Lehnus found that a small 
proportion of authors (less than 7%) were 
responsible for 50% of the citations, that 
the two most heavily cited types of works 
were cataloging codes and manuals, and 
that the monograph is the most frequendy 
cited publication format. Frohmann con- 
tinues (1982, 368): 

The likelihood of finding scientific activity 
in the field varies directly with degree of 
consensus. The 43.9% reliance on journal 
articles is a measure of the kind of consen- 
sus characteristic of scientific literatures. 
The 13.8% reliance on library tools is also 
a measure of consensus, albeit of a differ- 
ent kind. Reliance on codes, classification 
schemes, manuals, rules, etc., indicates a 
consensus about conventions rather than 
agreements on the problems and methods 
constituting scientific work. The propor- 
tion of citations to monographs other than 
library tools is the best measure of lack of 
consensus in the field, and it is not high 
(23%). 
Therefore: 

Hypothesis 6: At least 44% of the cita- 
tions in LRTS will be to works in journals. 

Scientific literatures often display high 
proportions of coauthorship. In Butdars 
1991 analysis of library periodical litera- 
ture, 60.6% of articles were by one author; 
21.7% were by two authors; 4,5% were by 
three authors; and 1.7% were by four or 
more authors (p. 41). Cline's examination 
of CirRL showed 89.35% had no 
coauthors, 9.29% had 1, .96% had 2, .23% 
had 3, and .17% had 4 or more; the propor- 
tion of articles having no coauthors 
dropped from 95.65% to 72.68% from 
1939 to 1979 (1982, 215). Metz' reevalua- 
tion of CirRL showed that the trend 



toward multiple authorship continued: 
12.7% of the articles in 1939-79 had 3 or 
more; 24.3% in 1980-88 (1989, 44). 
Schrader 's study of the Journal of Educa- 
tion for Library and Information Science 
(JELIS) for 1960-1984 found that one out 
of three articles was authored by two or 
more individuals in the early 1980s (1985, 
295). Frost found that 62.4% of articles 
about OPACs were by one author, 23.9% 
were by joint authors; of source articles in 
her study 70.3% were by one author, and 
29.8% were collaborations (1989, 355). 
Carter and Kascus' evaluation of CCQ's 
first ten years found that 19.5% of the 
articles had two or more authors (1991, 
77). Therefore: 

Hypothesis 7: The proportion of arti- 
cles in LRTS produced by the collabora- 
tion of more than one author will lie be- 
tween 20% and 30%. 

Hypothesis 8: The proportion of arti- 
cles in LRTS produced by the collabora- 
tion of more than one author will have 
increased over time. 

A variety of bibliometric measures have 
been developed that can be used to indi- 
cate the scholarliness of a journal's content. 
These include citation half-life (median 
age of citations), Price's Index or PI (the 
proportion of citations to works that are 
five years old or less), the self-citation rate 
(the proportion of citations in LRTS that 
are to other articles published in LRTS), 
immediacy index (the total citations re- 
ceived from journals published in the same 
year divided by the number of source items 
available for citation in a journal that year), 
and impact factor (the total citations given 
to a journal for a specified time period 
divided by the number of source items 
published in that journal during that same 
time period). 

Thompson (1991, 440), reviewing LIS 
literature, indicated that it "could be con- 
sidered a hard science, maintaining over a 
42% research front during the five years 
analyzed." Peritz (1981, 60) found in li- 
brary science literature that from 1950 to 
1975 the proportion of citations more than 
7 years old fell from 43% to 27%; the 
overall total was 25%. Kim (1991, 26) 
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noted that research journals had a lower 
average PI than practitioner-oriented jour- 
nals. Budd (1991, 293) found that 51.6% 
of citations in the literature of academic 
libraries are 0-5 years; 25.4% are 6-10 
years. Smiraglia identified a research front 
in bibliographic control that included 16 
authors — PI in this group was 48% (1984 
11). 

As Kim (1991, 26) noted: 
The self-citation rate, the proportion of 
citations received by a journal [that] stem 
from the journal itself, also indicates the 
degree of interaction with the journal net- 
work. Highly specialized journals in disci- 
pline subfields or more practitioner- 
oriented journals with low referencing 
patterns would probably have higher 
self-citation rates. 

Cline (1982, 223) found that the journal 
self-citation rate in CirRL ranged from 
7.64% to 11.17%. Metz (1989, 44) noted 
that ten years later the self-citation rate in 
C&-RL had not changed — it remained 
11.6% in 1980-84 and 10.6% in 1985-88. 
Therefore: 

Hypothesis 9: Price s Index will be be- 
tween 42% and 50%. 

Hypothesis 10: Self-citation rate for 
LRTS will be approximately 11%. 

Methodology 

The entire run of LRTS was examined 
ranging from vol. 1, no. 1 (1957) to vol. 36, 
no. 4 (1992). This encompassed 1,319 arti- 
cles. 

The following data were collected for 
each issue: 

• Date 

• Number and type of articles. Each ar- 
ticle was classified into one of the fol- 
lowing categories: historical research, 
technical research, review, commen- 
tary, miscellaneous article, obituary, 
editorial, section report, conference 
report, workshop report, award re- 
port, other association news, book re- 
view, letter, index, other 

• Number of pages 

Also, each feature-length article was 
described and its citations were character- 
ized, using a second data sheet. The follow- 



ing data were collected for each feature- 
length article: 

• The type of article, according to the 
following classification: historical re- 
search, research, review, commentary, 
technical 

• Number of authors 

• Area of interest. Each article was as- 
signed to one or more sections of 
ALCTS, to a general topical category 
(technical services), or to the entire 
association (the article was a report of 
the activities of RTSD, for example). 
Some articles were assigned to more 
then one section. For example, an ar- 
ticle about the cataloging of serials 
was assigned to both the Cataloging 
and Classification Section and the Se- 
rials Section categories. 

• Number of citations 

• Number of citations to journal articles 

• Age of citations 

• Number of citations to LRTS articles 

• Number of citations to Journal of Cat- 
aloging and Classification articles 

• Number of citations to Serials Slants 
articles 

• Number of pages 

Data were coded and entered into com- 
puter data files. SPSS/PC+ and later SPSS 
for Windows were used for analysis. 

Results 

Analysis of Issues 

A total of 1,319 articles appeared in the 
first 35 volumes of LRTS, a total of 140 
issues. Throughout the project we were 
curious as to whether the articles varied by 
subject matter. That is, would the litera- 
ture of cataloging and classification differ 
from that of the other sections of ALCTS 
(Preservation, Reprography, Collection 
Development and Management, Acquisi- 
tions, and Serials)? In table 1 the distribu- 
tion of articles according to these catego- 
ries is shown. More than half (54.8%) of 
the articles were related to cataloging and 
classification. 

Based on Cline's 1982 description of 
Cb-RL, our first hypothesis was that there 
would be a decrease in the number of 
feature-length articles over time. Figure 1 
is a plot of the mean number of feature- 
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length articles per issue. Excluding the 
first nine volumes (1957-66) our hypothe- 
sis is supported. The number of feature- 
length articles decreases from a high of 15 
in 1966 to 8.25 in 1991. 

We also hypothesized a corresponding 
increase in the average page-length of ar- 
ticles over time (figure 2). The average 
length of articles increases over time from 
5.68 to 11.42, supporting this hypothesis. 

In our third hypothesis we predicted a 
decrease in the number of nonfeature- 
length articles (obituaries, editorials, 
ALCTS section reports, conference re- 
ports, workshop reports, award notices, 
ALCTS association news, and letters) per 
issue over time. The number of such items 
increased slightly, from approximately 4 in 
the early years of publication to approxi- 
mately 6 in later years (figure 3). This 
hypothesis was not supported. However, 
the number of nonfeatu re -length items 
has decreased since the official approval 
of editorial policy excluding them in 
1991. 

Types of Articles 

Because LRTS frequentiy appears on lists 
of core journals in LIS, based on examina- 
tions of core journals we hypothesized that 



TABLE 1 
Topical Distrib ution of Articles 



Acquisitions 


147 


11.1 


Cataloging & Classification 


723 


54.8 


Collection Development & 


120 


9.0 


Management 


Preservation 


51 


3.8 


Reprography 


105 


7.9 


Serials 


130 


9.8 



"Totals do not equal 100% because of assignment of 
some articles to more than one category. 



between 10% and 32% of feature-length 
articles would report research results. 
Table 2 contains a distribution of articles 
by type: 21.8% of all articles report re- 
search, confirming the hypothesis. LRTS 
falls in the middle of the range for all core 
LIS journals, which could be attributed to 
the large amount of nonresearch material 
that has appeared in LRTS. However, our 
measure shows virtually no change from 
Huang (1967), who found 21.3% in the 
JCC and early volumes of LRTS, and is 
consistent with Carter and Kascus' exami- 
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Figure 1. Number of Articles per Issue. 
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Figure 2. Length of Article. 
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proportion of research did, in fact, vary 
across the areas of interest The proportion 
of research articles ranged from a low of 
14.9% for reprography to a high of 31.4% 
for collection development. Cataloging 
and classification contained 22.8% re- 
search articles, although over half (53.7%) 
of all research articles published in LRTS 
were on this topic. We expected a greater 
range of values for the mean scores of the 
non-cataloging and classification articles 



Figure 3. Number of Nonfeature Items per Issue. 

nation of CCQ (1991), in which they found 
21.5%. CCQ is a journal devoted to cata- 
loging and classification. As we noted 
above, cataloging and classification have 
accounted for the majority of all contribu- 
tions to LRTS. 

We were curious about whether the 
proportion of research articles varied by 
subject matter. Table 3 contains a cross- 
tabulation of types of article (research, 
technical, etc.) by broad subject area. The 
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given the smaller number of articles that 
appear in these categories. 

Peritz (1980. 254) had found that the 
proportion of research increased greatly 
over time in all of the core LIS journals. 
Figure 4 is a plot of the proportion of 
research per volume of LRTS. Like the 
core journals described by Peritz, the pro- 
portion has increased over time from ap- 
proximately 15% in volume 1 (1957) to 
slightly more than 60% in volume 35 
(1991). 

Similarly, we wondered whether this 
pattern of growth in the proportion of re- 
search over time would be mirrored 
among the various areas of interest. This 
distribution is given in figure 5. Research 
accounted for approximately 15% of arti- 
cles in each area of interest for the first 
twenty volumes of publication. A marked 
increase in the proportion of cataloging 
and classification research articles is sus- 
tained since that period. A corresponding 
increase in the proportion for collection 
management articles is noted. The in- 
crease in collection management began 



TABLE 2 
Type of Article 



N % 



Research 


287 


21.8 


Technical 


114 


8.6 


Review 


190 


14.4 


Commentary 


702 


53.2 


Other 


26 


2.0 


Total 


1,319 


100.0 



five years after the increase for cataloging 
and classification, but recently has sur- 
passed it. 

Citations per Article 

Relying on earlier published studies of the 
literature of LIS we found that in general, 
journal articles in LIS fall into the range 
that Price would have called scholarly, that 
is, more than ten citations per article. 



TABLE 3 
Type of Article by Section 



Category: count 
Row% 


Research 


Technical 


Review 


Commentary 


Other 


Row Total 


Cat. & Class. 


153 


69 


60 


386 


3 


671 




22.8 


10.3 


8.9 


57.5 


0.4 


52.1 


Pres. 


8 


7 


8 


12 




35 




22.9 


20.0 


22.9 


34.3 




2.7 


Repr. 


15 


11 


32 


41 


2 


101 




14.9 


10.9 


31.7 


40.6 


2.0 


7.8 


Acq. 


29 


8 


16 


63 


4 


120 




24.2 


6.7 


13.3 


52.5 


3.3 


9.3 


Coll. Dev. Mgt. 


37 


2 


19 


56 


4 


118 




31.4 


1.7 


16.1 


47.5 


3.4 


9.2 


Serials 


21 


11 


33 


64 


1 


130 




16.2 


8.5 


25.4 


49.2 


0.8 


10.1 


Other 


22 


6 


18 


56 


10 


112 




19.6 


5.4 


16.1 


50.0 


8.9 


8.7 


ColumnTotal 


285 


114 


186 


678 


24 


1,287 




22.1 


8.9 


14.5 


52.7 


1.9 


100.0 
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Figure 4. Proportion of Research Articles. 




6-10 



1 1-15 



16-20 



All other sections 



21-25 



26-30 



31-35 



Volume numbers 

Figure 5. Proportion of Research by Section. 

Specifically relying on earlier research, we 
were able to hypothesize that LRTS arti- 
cles would contain between 11 and 24 ci- 
tations per article. 

Table 4 contains the mean numbers of 
citations per article across the various areas 
of interest. Overall there was a mean of 
17.8 citations per article. However, the in- 
clusion of review articles that contain a 
large number of citations artificially in- 



flates this figure. The mean was 8.6 cita- 
tions when review articles were excluded 
from the analysis. Research articles have a 
mean of 12.7 citations. Almost a third of all 
articles (30.3%) contained no citations, 
and 63.8% of all articles contained fewer 
than ten citations (this is 48% of all articles 
with citations). These results are consistent 
with Windsor and Windsor (1973) and 
Frost (1989). Figure 6 is a plot of these 
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TABLE 4 

Mean Number of Citations per Article 



All Articles 



Nonreview Articles 



Research Articles 





Mr :t! i 


Std. Dev. 


N 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


N 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


N 


Cat. & Class. 


15.4 


31.4 


671 


9.4 


14.9 


611 


14.4 


18.6 


153 


Pres. 


40.7 


65.5 


35 


14.6 


23.9 


27 


24.9 


36.9 


8 


Repr. 


34.7 


56.2 


101 


7.7 


11.4 


69 


4.4 


5.8 


15 


Acq. 


9.8 


17.1 


120 


6.3 


11.9 


104 


7.7 


12.3 


29 


Col. Dev. 


27.9 


50.0 


118 


11.0 


14.6 


99 


16.4 


19.0 


37 


Ser. 


15.4 


27.7 


130 


5.6 


7.7 


97 


4.9 


6.0 


21 


Other 


10.6 


18.6 


112 


4.8 


8.1 


94 


9.5 


11.6 


22 


Total 


17.8 


36.0 


1,287 


8.6 


13.8 


1,101 


12.7 


17.7 


285 




AD articles 
Non-review articles 
Research articles 



3 7 11 15 19 23 

Volume number 

Figure 6. Mean Number of Citations per Article. 



27 31 35 



means over time. There is an increase in 
the number of citations per article over the 
lifespan of the journal, which is consistent 
with earlier findings. Generally, nonreview 
articles and research articles sustain a min- 
imum of 11 citations per article starting 
approximately with volume 20. Thus, the 
hypothesis is supported only for recent 
years (since 1978). 

The mean number of citations for the 
nonreview and research article categories 
for each section of interest is given in table 
4. The mean number of citations for non- 
review articles ranged from 5.6 for serials 
to 14.6 for preservation. The mean num- 



ber of citations per research article ranged 
from 4.4 citations for reprography to 24.9 
citations for preservation. The high num- 
ber of citations for preservation articles is 
attributable to the fact that only 8 research 
articles were published in this category, 
one with 79 citations and another with 89. 
While the mean number of citations is a 
measure of scholarliness, it is also a func- 
tion of other variables. As noted above, the 
mean number of citations increases over 
time; thus the high number of citations for 
preservation articles might be due to the 
fact that most were published in the last 
ten years. 
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Bibliographic Format 
of works Cited 

Based upon prior research we hypothe- 
sized that at least 44% of the citations in 
LRTS would be to journal articles. Table 5 
contains the proportions of citations to 
journal articles in the various areas of in- 
terest. The mean number of citations to 
journal articles was 51.8% for all articles in 
LRTS, 47.9% for nonreview articles, and 
47.2% for research articles. When the pro- 
portion of journal articles cited is arrayed 
over time we see no significant change 
(figure 7). Also, we note Frohmanns (1982) 
and Lehnus' (1974) discoveries (hat the ma- 
jority of material cited in the literature of 
cataloging and classification is cataloging 
manuals and codes (i.e., nonpe nodical litera- 
ture). In table 5 we see that a lower propor- 
tion of citations to journal literature ap- 
pears in cataloging and classification 
articles. Given that articles about catalog- 
ing and classification account for a large 
proportion of the content of LRTS 
(52.1%), it is possible that their presence 
negatively affects the total proportion. 



ranged generally from 20% to 30% with an 
increase over time. However, in LRTS only 
14.5% of the articles (and 14.3% of the 
nonreview articles) were the products of 
collaboration. When we isolate research 
articles (including historical pieces) the 
proportion of collaboration increases to 
24%. Multiple authorship is a recent phe- 
nomenon in LRTS; the last 15 volumes of 
LRTS have a higher incidence of multiple 
authorship (see figure 8). LRTS may ap- 
pear to have a lower rate of collaborative 
articles than expected because of its long 
period of publication. That is, other studies 
of multiple authorship investigated only 
publications from the last fifteen years. 
The growth in the incidence of multiple 
authorship in LRTS also points to the fact 
that all types of articles are increasingly 
likely to be the product of collaboration. 
But . the rate of multiple authorship also is 
concomitant with the increasing propor- 
tion of research articles published in 
LRTS— this type of article is more likely to 
be collaborative than other types of arti- 
cles. Table 6 contains the distribution of 
collaboration across the areas of interest. 



COAUTHORSHIP PRICE S INDEX 

Prior research had found that the inci- Price's Index (PI), or the percentage of 
dence of coauthorship in LIS periodicals citations to literature that is five or fewer 

L2i . 
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Volume number 

Figure 7. Proportion of Citations to Journal Articles. 
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TABLE 5 

Proportion of Citations to 
Journals by Section 



All Articles Nonreview Research 
(%) Articles (%) Articles (%) 



Acq. 


57.1 


52.2 


55.6 


Cat. & 
Class. 


48.0 


45.6 


42.4 


Coll. Dev. 


54.4 


49.4 


43.4 


Pres. 


47.9 


40.1 


59.3 


Repr. 


59.8 


49.2 


47.6 


Serials 


55.9 


52.9 


59.4 


Total 


51.8 


47.9 


47.2 



TABLE 6 
Proportion of Collaborative 



Articles by Section 




All Articles 

<*) 


Nonreview 
Articles (%) 


Res6irch 
Articles (%) 


Acq. 


21.8 


21.3 


29.7 


Cat.& 
Class. 


12.7 


12.7 


21.7 


Coll. Dev. 


15.8 


17.8 


23.7 


Pres. 


19.6 


21.4 


40.0 


Repr. 


12.4 


11.6 


0.0 


Serials 


13.8 


17.5 


47.6 


Total 


14.5 


14.3 


24.0 



years older than the citing article, has 
been used as a measure of the "hardness" 
of a scientific discipline. Smiraglia's (1984) 
investigation of the literature of biblio- 
graphic control found a PI of 50%, which 
dropped to 48% when review articles were 
removed from consideration. Thompson 
( 1991, 440) indicated that PI for LIS litera- 
ture was 42% for the five years she studied. 

In our evaluation of LRTS we found an 
overall PI of 78% (table 7). We attribute 
this rather high figure to the presence of 



regular annual review articles. The PI 
drops to 59% when review articles are re- 
moved from consideration. If we look only 
at research articles, PI is 44%. Overall, 
these high PI figures would be taken as an 
indication of rapid obsolescence of knowl- 
edge in the subdisciplinary literatures that 
make up LRTS. Levels of PI this high 
would indicate that articles in LRTS are 
consistent with levels found in a hard 
science. 

We also calculated PI separately for the 



1.6- 
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Figure 8. Proportion of Collaborative Articles. 
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TABLE 7 

Proportion of Price s Index for 
Each Section, by Type of Article 





All Articles 

(%) 


Non review 
Articles (%) 


Research 
Articles (%) 


Acq. 


85.6 


60.7 


56.9 


Cat.& 
Class. 


68.0 


49.6 


43.6 


Coll. Dev. 


82.4 


49.0 


41.6 


Pres. 


89.5 


62.7 


48.2 


Repr. 


94.3 


61.4 


60.3 


Serials 


87.5 


56.9 


58.2 


Total 


78.0 


59.0 


44.0 



articles that were assigned to the standard 
topical categories to see whether the litera- 
ture of cataloging differed from that of 
preservation, for instance. These figures 
appear in table 7. The higher percentages 
in the "all articles" category reflect greater 
proportions of review articles in those sec- 
tions. For instance, most reprography arti- 
cles are, in fact, the "years work" annual 
review articles. Note that the research lit- 
erature of cataloging and classification, 
collection management and development, 
and preservation — the core of ALCTS in- 
terests — resembles LRTS in general and 



falls, within the hypothesized region de- 
rived from earlier examinations of periodi- 
cal literature in bibliographic control and 
LIS in general. Figure 9 shows a general 
decline in PI for all categories of articles 
over time to levels that are consistent with 
the PI scores revealed by earlier research. 
PI for the last several years of LRTS is still 
characteristic of a hard science. 

Journal Self-citation 

The self-citation rate, the proportion of 
citations received by a journal that come 
from the journal itself, also indicates the 
degree of interaction with the journal 
network. Kim (1991, 26) indicated that 
highly specialized journals in discipline 
subfields or more practitioner-oriented 
journals had higher self-citation rates. 
There was little evidence of self-cita- 
tion rates for journals in LIS, but based 
on Cline (1982, 223) and Metz (1989, 44) 
we expected that LRTS' self-citation rate 
would parallel that for CirRL and would 
be approximately 11%. 

LRTS' self-citation rate was 12.2% for 
all articles, 13.1% when review articles 
were excluded, and 12.8% when only re- 
search articles were examined (see table 
8). These figures are slighdy (but probably 
not significantly) higher than expected. 




All articles 
Research articles 
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Volume number 

Figure 9. Price's Index by Type of Article. 



Non-review articles 



21-25 



26-30 
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There has been a decrease in the self-cita- 
tion rate from an early period of highly 
variable self-citation (see figure 10). Re- 
cent years show some recovery to higher 
levels of self-citation. The self-citation 
rates for all articles and nonreview articles 
are very similar; the more highly variable 
rate for research articles probably reflects 
the smaller number of articles in this cate- 
gory. Likewise, the high self-citation rate 
in early years and again in recent times 
probably reflects the practitioner orienta- 
tion of the literatures of reprography and 
preservation. 

Immediacy Index, Impact 
Factor, Etc. 

SSCI Journal Citation Reports is a source 
of a variety of citation data about the jour- 
nals indexed in the Social Sciences Citation 
Index. Data for LRTS are incomplete — 
JCR data were available only for the years 
1981-88 and 1990-91. The impact factor 
is the total number of citations given to a 
journal divided by the number of source 
items published in that journal during a 
given time period, which measures how 
frequently the average article in a journal 
has been cited in a given year. The imme~ 
diacy index is the total number of citations 
received from journals published in the 



TABLE 8 

Proportion of Citations to LRTS 
for Each Section, by Type of Article 





(*) 


N on review 
Articles (%) 


Research 
Articles (%) 


Acq. 


8.7 


8.7 


10.0 


Cat.& 
Class. 


7.6 


8.1 


8.1 


Coll. Dev. 


5.7 


7.6 


6.9 


Pres. 


3.8 


6.9 


3.4 


Repr. 


3.1 


9.8 


21.2 


Serials 


7.5 


11.0 


3.9 


Total 


6.7 


8.5 


8.9 



same year divided by the number of source 
items available for citation in a journal that 
year. Impact factors for journals in LIS 
range from to 3 during the period under 
consideration. C<bRL's impact factor 
ranges from .587 to 1.156, increasing over 
time. 

The immediacy index, impact factor, 
and citing half-life (median age of citations 
to LRTS) for LRTS are shown in table 9, 
and the figures for LRTS are lower than 
those for CirRL. This can be attributed to 
the high number of review articles that 
appear in LRTS and the high rate of self- 
citation in LRTS. That is, LRTS is the jour- 
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Volume number 

Figure 10. Proportion of Citations to LRTS. 
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TABLE 9 

Impact Factor, Immediacy Index, 
Citing Half-Life* 

Year IF II CHL 



1981 


0.793 


0.207 


o.o 


1982 


0.793 


0.000 


I.O 


1983 


0.500 


0.273 


1.6 


1984 


0.469 


0.000 


2.0 


1985 


0.758 


0.147 


6.0 


1986 


1.302 


0.258 


2.1 


1987 


0.462 


0.300 


3.4 


1988 


0.776 


0.000 


1.6 


1989 








1990 


0.644 


0.026 


1.8 


1991 


0.814 


0.194 


1.8 



'SSCI JCR 1981-88. 

nal most cited by articles in LRTS — a quar- 
ter of all LRTS articles are years work 
review articles — which tends to inflate the 
impact factor. Because LBTS is cited by 
articles in LRTS more than by those in any 
other journal (again due to the large num- 
ber of review articles) the immediacy index 
will be deflated. The presence of review 
articles also lowers the citing half-life. 

Discussion 

As Thompson noted (1991, 440): 

When Price's three norms for scientific 
literature are applied to library and infor- 
mation science, the discipline does not 
meet the criteria for being considered a 
"hard" science, but is more accurately a 
"medium" science. When the two subsets 
of library science literature and informa- 
tion science literature are compared, 
however, information science consistendy 
shows a greater tendency toward "hard" 
science than does library science. 
Overall we observed a maturation in 
LRTS, similar to that reported by other 
researchers in LIS (most notably Cline 
1982). Like Thompson we find that LRTS 
represents a literature that meets the cri- 
teria for a medium science, but one that 
shows a continuing maturation toward a 
hard science. The number of feature arti- 



cles has decreased, while the length of 
feature articles has increased, which is con- 
sistent with the development of a scholarly 
communication tool. A drop in the amount 
of nonfeature-length material was noted 
but is a recent change in course. One 
possible reason for the absence of change 
in this is the growth of the association. 
As sections were added and activities in- 
creased, more announcements and reports 
were generated. We had anticipated a 
decrease in the number of news items, but 
that hypothesis was not supported. The 
recent adoption of an editorial policy ex- 
cluding all news items will, of course, 
change this. 

Also, in many ways LRTS reflects the 
characteristics of the core LIS journals, 
which increasingly fall into a scholarly 
range. The proportion of articles that re- 
port research, the increase in that propor- 
tion over time, and the number of citations 
per article and its concomitant increase 
over time are consistent with core LIS 
journals. The proportion of citations to 
journal articles was higher than we ex- 
pected. Together these factors show con- 
tinued maturation not only of the orienta- 
tion paradigms that make up ALCTS but 
also of LIS in general. We noted some 
variation in the proportion of research 
among the areas of interest, but not as 
much as had been expected. There were 
fewer collaborations than we expected, but 
their numbers have increased over time. 
All of these measures have shown more 
dramatic increase since volume 20, pub- 
lished in 1978. 

PI, again, is consistent with scientific or 
scholarly publishing but is higher than for 
the core LIS journals. We think PI for 
LRTS is inflated by the presence of annual 
review articles. The wide variation in the 
mean numbers of citations per article 
across the areas of interest is further evi- 
dence for this. Some areas — notably re- 
prography, preservation, and serials — 
generate few or no contributions to LRTS 
other than annual review articles. 
Likewise, self-citation is higher for LRTS 
than we had expected based on examina- 
tions of the core LIS journals. Finally, the 
immediacy index, impact factor, and citing 
half-life are lower than expected, but we 
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think this too can be attributed to the prac- 
titioner orientation in serials and reprogra- 
phy. The PI for research literature of cata- 
loging and classification, collection 
management and development, and pres- 
ervation — the core of ALCTS interests — 
fall within the hypothesized region derived 
from earlier examinations of periodical lit- 
erature in bibliographic control and LIS in 
general. 

In sum, LRTS by and large reflects the 
growth of a maturing, scholarly discipline 
surrounding the orientation paradigms 
that ALCTS exists to serve. We expect 
articles within LRTS to increasingly reflect 
the bibliometric characteristics of a hard 
science as the level of research in all areas 
increases. 

Further Research 

In general we have attempted here to 
equate research articles published in 
LRTS with the main body of research in 
library and information science. We have 
not attempted to measure the degree to 
which articles in LRTS, or for that matter 
in library and information science in 
general, mimic other scientific or 
humanistic literatures. 

To some extent the topical results in 
this study point to characteristics of the 
literatures of the subdisciplines repre- 
sented by librarians who belong to 
ALCTS. Our data correlate well with 
work by Frohmann (1982) and Carter 
and Kascus (1991) in cataloging and 
classification. It would be interesting to 
study the scatter of these literatures 
across periodicals in LIS. Also, it would 
be interesting to conduct further study 
of the individual literatures that are rep- 
resented in LRTS. For instance, McCain 
has looked for core journal networks in 
the literature of genetics and has shown 
that genetics lacks a single unified core 
literature. Instead, it consists of a num- 
ber of loosely linked research speciali- 
ties, each with its own "core" journal set 
(1991, 311). It would be interesting to 
see whether one or more core journal 
sets are found in the literatures of the 
orientation paradigms operating within 
ALCTS. 
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Notes on Operations 

Acquisitions from Yugoslavia's 
Successor States 



Michael Biggins 



Collecting books and journals from the various regions of what once was 
Yugoslavia in the past few years has posed numerous clwllenges. Some 
difficulties have their parallels in the hook trade of other Eastern European 
countries undergoing revolution and reform; others are the result of civil war, 
Research libraries committed to developing comprehensive Slavic and East- 
ern European collections have historically provided Yugoslav hook suppliers 
with their core library clientele on this continent. Most collections owe their 
existence to the Public Law 480 Program (PL-480) for Yugoslavia, which 
lasted from 1967 through most of 1972 and liquidated part of Yugoslavia's 
debt to the United States by shipping copies of Yugoslav books and journals 
published during those years. A second factor supporting the growth of 
Yugoslav collections in the United States was the apparently pivotal role that 
Yugoslavia played in relations between the Soviet Bloc and the West from the 
1950s through the 1970s. The present difficulties began in 1990, a year before 
federal Yugoslavia collapsed and several smaller states took its place. In late 
1989 the Yugoslav federal government introduced a fiscal reform program 
intended to move the country toward a market economy, but which made 
exports of any kind, including books, astronomically expensive. The loss since 
1991 of centralized suppliers covering the entire region of the Western 
Balkans has made the acquisitions process even more cumbersome, if not 
impossible, on both sides of the Atlantic. The article suggests new avenues 
tliat American libraries might use to cope with the current challenges. 



M. or North American libraries intent 
on coliecting books and journals from the 
various regions of what once was 
Yugoslavia, the past few years have posed 
numerous challenges, ranging from the 
predictable to the unique and unex- 
pected. Some of these difficulties have 
their parallels in the book trade of other 
Eastern European countries undergoing 
revolution and reform; others are the re- 
sult of civil war, a post-communist 



some regions of the former Soviet Union. 
The present time of troubles began in 
1990, one year before federal Yugoslavia 
collapsed and several smaller independ- 
ent states— former Yugoslav federal re- 
publics — took its place. 

Geographic terminology for regions in 
transformation is problematic, particularly 
in a discussion like this, which refers to 
both the old and new political entities. For 
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simplicity's sake, Yugoslavia here refers 
only to the now-defunct federation of six 
republics and two autonomous republics 
that gave way in 1991-92 to the independ- 
ent states of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Macedonia, Serbia/Montenegro, 
and Slovenia. (Serbia/Montenegro still re- 
fers to itself officially as Yugoslavia.) 

In North America, library acquisitions 
efforts for Yugoslav materials have tradi- 
tionally been conducted within two basic 
frameworks: (1} as a component of 
broadly-based Eastern European research 
collections and (2) as part of metropolitan 
public libraries' efforts to provide popular 
reading material for significant local ethnic 
populations. A smattering of Yugoslav 
books, primarily in Serbo-Croatian, but 
also in Slovenian and Macedonian, can be 
found in large public libraries across the 
country from Boston to Seattle. 

But it is the research libraries, and pri- 
marily those committed to developing 
comprehensive Slavic and East European 

Yugoslav book suppliers with their core 
library clientele on this continent. While 
there are hundreds of stand-alone Russian 
research collections, Yugoslav collections 
are almost invariably maintained in con- 
junction with larger Slavic (and mosdy 
Russian) collections. There are about two 
dozen strong research collections in the 
United States and Canada for the Yugoslav 
area. Most of them owe their existence to 
the Public Law 480 Program (PL-480) for 
Yugoslavia, which lasted from 1967 
through most of 1972 and liquidated part 
of Yugoslavia's debt to the U.S. by shipping 
copies of Yugoslav books and journals pub- 
lished during those years initially to thir- 
teen, but eventually to twenty-two, desig- 
nated libraries in this country. 

PL^180 could not have happened at a 
more propitious time for these libraries, 
many of which were still struggling to es- 
tablish solid Slavic research collections. 
Most importantly, though, the plan coin- 
cided exactly with an unprecedented pe- 
riod of liberalization in Yugoslav society 
and a renaissance in the Yugoslav publish- 
ing industry. At its height, the program was 
supplying as many as 2,700 monographic 
Utles to each participating library per year, 



all of them ostensibly selected for their 
potential research value (News of P.L. 480, 
1972). By early 1972, however, the doors 
of opportunity had slammed shut again for 
Yugoslavia's intellectuals and political re- 
formers, and so, perhaps by more than 
chance, did the PL-480 program. The re- 
maining years of the 1970s were a rela- 
tively fallow period for Yugoslav publish- 
ing which the twenty-odd newly 
strengthened South Slavic collections in 
this country were in a position to track 
with ease through renewed exchange and 
vendor relationships. 

A second factor supporting the growth 
of Yugoslav collections in the United States 
was the apparendy pivotal role that 
Yugoslavia played in relations between the 
Soviet Bloc and the West from the 1950s 
through the 1970s. A master gamesman, 
from 1945 to his death in 1980 Josip Broz 
Tito promoted the image of his country as 
a renegade communist state that it would 
benefit the West to court. Yugoslavia was 
deemed of strategic importance to U.S. 
interests, with government resources com- 
mitted to strengthening the domestic in- 
telligence pool on the Balkans. The incen- 
tive for research libraries to develop the 
corresponding collections remained high 
throughout this period. 

With scarcely two dozen comprehen- 
sive collections in North America, 
however, supply for Yugoslav books and 
serials was never demand-driven, even in 
the most favorable times. The critical mass 
of clients needed to support a well- 
developed and competitive supply system 
never existed. This contrasts sharply with 
the situation for Russian publications, 
where ever since Sputnik demand has 
been high and the acquisitions options 
diverse, if sometimes chaotic. Collectively, 
North Americas Yugoslav immigrant com- 
munities have managed to support the ex- 
istence of a few bookstores in cities such as 
Cleveland and Toronto, each specializing 
in either Serbian or Croatian books. Li- 
braries have, of course, been able to draw 
on these sources, but generally for no more 
than occasional tides to fill lacunae in- 
curred in the larger collection-building 
process. 

For Yugoslav as for most other Eastern 
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European materials, that process has tradi- 
tionally taken the form of interlibrary ex- 
changes of books and serials. In the case of 
Yugoslavia, it has also involved relation- 
ships between American libraries and a 
few book vendors in the cultural centers of 
Belgrade and Zagreb that were equipped 
to do business direcdy with Western 
clients. The freedom these vendors had to 
trade with American libraries was for a 
long time unique in the East European 
book market; similar vendor relationships 
for other countries in the region — Poland, 
the Czech Republic, and Russia, for in- 
stance — have become possible only since 
the demise of Communist rule. 

These comfortable relationships were 
threatened when in late 1989 the Yugoslav 
federal government introduced a fiscal re- 
form program intended to move the 
country toward a market economy. The 
first signs of problems appeared in 1990 as 
prices for Serbian and Croatian mono- 
graphs supplied by the main Yugoslav ven- 
dors began gradually creeping upward. 
The balance sheets that Yugoslav library 
exchange partners supplied with their 
shipments of books showed the same un- 
settling trend. Where average prices per 
volume had previously hovered in the six- 
to ten-dollar range (reasonable consider- 
ing die frequendy inferior quality of the 
books as physical artifacts and the dis- 
tressed state of the nation s economy), by 
the end of the year prices were being 
charged that were consistendy and inexpli- 
cably three to four times as high. By late 
1990, representatives of the British firm 
Collets, then a major supplier of Eastern 
European publications, were noting with 
dismay that "with the overvalued dinar, 
Yugoslav books are [now] even more ex- 
pensive than those from the West" (Skelley 
and Waring 1991, 445). While libraries 
could compensate somewhat by adjusting 
their monographic intake downward al- 
most immediately, the precipitous infla- 
tion had a devastating effect on allocations 
for established serials subscriptions. 

Initially, one felt obliged — if reluc- 
tant — to make excuses for the irregulari- 
ties. Like Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia was supposedly in the throes of 
genuine economic reform and privatiza- 



tion, subjecting itself to austerity measures 
now for the sake of a prosperous future. 
Outside advisors, including American ex- 
perts, had been retained to draft the blue- 
prints. Wages had been frozen, as had the 
dinar/dollar exchange rate and the domes- 
tic money supply; but prices were sup- 
posed to be set loose in search of their 
natural equilibrium. Not until that equi- 
librium had been reached would a true 
market economy begin to form. The 
success of the reform depended on the 
governments strict adherence to these 
ground rules. The plan's architects had 
foreseen a sudden, sharp rise in the cost of 
living as a necessary early step in the 
process, but not the prolonged, rampant 
inflation that ensued. Only in the course of 
1991 did it become evident that the reform 
plan had been subverted when the 
National Bank of Serbia began issuing bil- 
lions of unauthorized dinars to pay for Ser- 
bia's social welfare programs (No Such 
Thing 1991). The glut of currency forced 
both prices and wages up, and yet the 
government insisted on enforcing the 
frozen dinar/dollar exchange rate, which 
made exports of any kind, including books, 
astronomically expensive (for background 
see Zizmond, 1992). 

The effects of Yugoslavia's failed at- 
tempt at reform could be felt in the book 
market throughout 1991 and into 1992. 
The Belgrade vendor Jugoslovenska knjiga 
advertised its paperbacks at $20 and $30 
per volume (and hardbacks at $50 to $80) 
and invoiced the daily newspapers it sup- 
plied at anywhere up to $800 per year's 
subscription, often retroactively. (U.S.- 
based suppliers of Russian dailies, by con- 
trast, market them at an average of $200 
per title per year.) The Yugoslav national 
bibliography (Bibliografija Jvgoslavije}, a 
mimeographed and stapled production 
issued in several subseries, was eventually 
marketed at over $3,000 per year. Literary 
monthlies and philological quarterlies 
were invoiced at up to $200. None of these 
subscription prices assumed anything like 
airmail delivery; all were shipped by sur- 
face mail. At the time, the disruption in 
Yugoslav procurement was one of the most 
troublesome issues for Slavic acquisitions 
librarians, second only to the simultaneous 
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but much more massive crisis brought 
about by the collapse in 1991 of centralized 
distribution for Russian and other Soviet 
publications. 

The time may come soon when acqui- 
sitions from most regions of Eastern 
Europe can be conducted primarily on the 
basis of direct purchasing through in- 
country vendors. While this may also be 
true of the more fortunate, northernmost 
Yugoslav successor states Croatia and 
Slovenia, it is unlikely to hold soon for the 
southern successors-Serbia/Montenegro 
and Macedonia, not to mention Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. While the incontravertible 
reality of geography will keep them physi- 
cally contiguous forever, each of the 
successor states now faces a reality all its 
own and steers a unique economic course. 

Slovenia 

The first republic to declare its independ- 
ence from Yugoslavia (in June 1991), the 
government and people of Slovenia were 
at odds with Belgrade for years before the 
larger country's disintegration, primarily 
out of dissatisfaction with the federal 
government's perennial practice of slam- 
ming Slovenia's comparative wealth and 
transferring it to the less developed south- 
ern republics. Slovenes also commonly 
suspected Belgrade of harboring long- 
term plans to assimilate them into the 
Serbo-Croatian-speaking majority. Re- 
search collections aspiring to document 
the gradual process of Yugoslavia's collapse 
would have to focus heavily on Slovenian 
materials beginning in 1982 — the year of 
the founding of die opposition journal 
Nova revija — through the iconoclastic 
years of 1988-1991, when this next-to- 
smallest republic successfully challenged 
the full might of the federal government. 

With a population of less than two mil- 
lion, the Republic of Slovenia now looks 
toward eventual incorporation into the 
European Community as a way of replac- 
ing the large, unimpeded Yugoslav market 
that it lost in 1991. Within the unitary 
Yugoslav market that existed until 1991, 
several major Slovenian publishers 
operated subsidiaries in Zagreb and else- 
where that issued books in Serbo- 



Croatian, appealing to a much larger read- 
ership than the home market alone could 
ever provide. For obvious reasons, though, 
the Slovenian book trade will probably 
never be in a position to venture beyond 
the country's borders in any significant 
way. In comparative terms, then, it is some- 
thing like having a full-fledged publishing 
industry in place to meet the needs of the 
population of Dallas-Ft. Worth, and in a 
language totally unknown to the rest of the 
world. There are upwards of twenty pub- 
lishers in Slovenia today, and the annual 
output of tides is estimated at 2,000 (Lott- 
man 1992). Press runs are extremely low 
by American standards, with 100 to 300 
copies at the low end (typically for belles 
lettres), 3,000 a very healthy run for titles 
with mass appeal, and 8,000 or more not 
uncommon for school textbooks. 

Lilliputian circumstances such as these, 
combined with the need to pay a European 
wage to the participants in each publishing 
venture — authors, editorial staff, and 
printers, primarily — have made Slovenian 
books the most expensive in Eastern 
Europe today. Several additional factors 
make acquiring them particularly chal- 
lenging. As Slovenia's economy has under- 
gone privatization, some of the country's 
chief book vendors and publishers have 
been bought out by larger firms that un- 
derstandably view the book trade as only a 
subsidiary business. Seeking the widest 
possible profit margin in all their transac- 
tions, the controlling firms understandably 
have eliminated money-losing activities. 
Because the export of Slovenian books has 
always been an extremely low-volume and 
labor-intensive venture, these vendors 
have now curtailed or discontinued supply 
services to many of their American clients. 

The very success of Slovenia's capitalist 
transformation has jeopardized library ex- 
changes as an alternative to purchase 
through in-country vendors. Operating 
with a stable, convertible currency and a 
low rate of inflation, libraries in Slovenia 
may now find it more cost-effective to ac- 
quire foreign publications by direct pur- 
chase than to continue complex barter ar- 
rangements for which they would have to 
pay the same amount in any case. One of 
the few benefits that American exchange 
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partners can still offer these libraries is to 
supply them with their own institutions' 
publications at a discount— a benefit 
which, together with a measure of good 
will, may help Iceep these exchanges aiive 
for some time to come. If not, the handful 
of American research libraries that collect 
in this area will need to identify innovative 
ways of acquiring Slovenian trade publica- 
tions. 

Of all former Yugoslav republics, Slo- 
venia offers the most comprehensive bib- 
liographic control. A national bibliography 
(Sbvenska bihliografija, issued four times 
annually in three series) is compiled and 
published by the National and University 
Library. The Union of Slovene Publishers 
and Booksellers issues a prepublication 
journal, Knjiga, four to six times per year; 
it includes short reviews and monthly cita- 
tion lists of forthcoming books. 

Main sources for Slovenia and their 
addresses are: 

• Drzavna zalozba Slovenije (vendor), 
Smartinska 152/Hala XII, 61000 Lju- 
bljana, Slovenia; fax: 386 61 440-621. 

• Mladinska knjiga (vendor), Slovenska 
29, 61000 Ljubljana, Slovenia; fax: 386 
61 225-936. 

• Narodna in univerzitetna knjiznica 
(exchange), TurjaSka 1, 61001 Lju- 
bljana, Slovenia; fax: 386 61 150-134; 
e-mail: zavrlan® ext.uni-mb.si. 

• Slavica Verlag Dr. Anton Kovac 
(vendor), Elisabethstr. 22, D-8000 
Munich, Germany. 

Croatia 

If Slovenia has done an exemplary job of 
weathering the collapse of Yugoslavia and 
the transformation of its economy and 
government, Croatia has mostly just 
muddled through on all fronts. The cost of 
the alternately hot and cold war it has 
waged with Serbia on its southern doorstep 
and the fact that it was never as solid 
economically as its bantam-weight neigh- 
bor to the northwest are explanation 
enough for this disparity. Following 
Slovenia's lead, Croatia introduced its own 
currency in 1992; however, the Croatian 
economy has continously suffered high 
rates of inflation reminiscent of the period 



before Yugoslavia's 1989 reform. Despite 
the shambling economy, the prices of new 
books tend to be surprisingly high, and 
books themselves are viewed as a luxury. 
There is an official exchange rate estab- 
lished between Croatia's currency and 
other world currencies, which floats — 
generally upward — to compensate for the 
Croatian rate of inflation. As a con- 
sequence, books have a tendency to be- 
come more affordable, both on the 
Croatian local market and abroad, some 
time after publication. 

The fragile state of the economy and 
the fact that even the new Croatian dinar 
is in a perpetual state of depreciation make 
the need for hard currency reserves ur- 
gent. Because individual companies can 
bank their stable foreign currency earnings 
as such, there is much incentive to export. 
Consequently, in-country vendors have 
lately proven to be the most reliable source 
for books and journals. Since 1990, at least 
two new vendors specializing in book and 
journal exporting nave appeared in Za- 
greb, in addition to Mladost, the standby 
Croatian vendor of the past two decades, 
and the resulting competition has made 
this market even more favorable to buyers. 

Library book exchanges with Croatia, 
on the other hand, have dwindled since 
independence. Even before 1991, the 
principal Croatian exchange partners were 
having to supply their American partners 
with an average of 2.5 books for every one 
they received, in order to maintain parity 
in value (Vukovic 1986, 458). In the 1980s 
the National and University Library in Za- 
greb, the premier Croatian exchange 
source for monographs, sent just 1,000 
hooks per year to all of its exchange part- 
ners combined; many of these were sur- 
plus depository copies and duplicates, 
while some were purchased by the library 
expressly for purposes of exchange. Even 
at that volume of exchange, the library's 
resources were being strained. With 
diminished state support in postcom- 
munist Croatia, the traditional monograph 
exchange partners — the National Library 
and the Library of the Yugoslav (now 
Croatian) Academy of Sciences and Arts — 
are able to offer even fewer trade mono- 
graphs on exchange. 
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Learn DDC 

It's as easy as 1-2-3! 

Learning Dewey is easy 
with these two titles from 
Forest Press. 



The Dewey Rap — a new way to help kids 
learn the ABC's of Dewey. 

Developed by a teacher-librarian, the solid 
beat and easy-to-remember rhyme of rap 
music teach the ten main Dewey classes. 
For public and school libraries, classroom 
and home use. 

Joan McElfresh, 
author-producer. 
8 1/2-minute 
audiocassette and 
printed lyrics. 1988. $16.95 





DDC 20 Workbook: A Practical 
Introduction to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification — a workbook to help the 
practicing cataloger and library school 
student learn how to use DDC 20. Exercises 
and answers offer a hands-on approach to 
classifying with Dewey. Useful for 
self-instruction or in a classroom setting. 

Sydney W.Davis. Revised North American 

edition. 1992. 58p. 

ISBN 0-910608-47-4. $17.00 
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Ohio (300) 048-8286 
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for our 1994 catalog. 
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Publisher of tie Dewey Decimal Classification® 
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The picture remains stable, however, 
for interinstitutional exchanges of journals 
and books. Research institutes, museums, 
libraries, and universities, including the 
Croatian Academy and the National Li- 
brary, are still in a position to supply their 
own publications in exchange for those of 
American partners. These exchanges are 
weighted heavily in favor of serial publica- 
tions, including scholarly journals, institu- 
tions' periodic reports, and the national 
bibliographies. 

The publishers of many Croatian seri- 
als, particularly those titles thought to be 
in special demand abroad, still adhere to 
the pre-1991 Yugoslav practice of pricing 
titles according to a double standard, offer- 
ing them at one price tD domestic sub- 
scribers and at a price several times higher 
to subscribers abroad. Vendors are obliged 
to observe this practice, and indeed profit 
from it. A less eosdy alternative for North 
American libraries is to seek those serials 
as exchange materials that Croatian part- 
ners can purchase at domestic rates. The 
challenge implicit here, given current con- 
ditions in Croatia unfavorable to ex- 
changes, is to make the cash outlay for 
those serial tides attractive to the partners 
involved. 

Bibliographic control for Croatian 
books and journals remains passable; the 
national bibliography (Hrvatska bibliogra- 
flja), issued in three series to cover books, 
articles in serials, and serial tides, is the 
only comprehensive register of the 
country's output of publications, now that 
Croatia (and Slovenia, Bosnia, and Mace- 
donia) has been excluded from the once- 
comprehensive Bibliograftja Jugoslavije. 
It lags about one year behind the actual 
publication of the tides it cites, but many 
of these remain available even that late. 
There is no vehicle for prepublication no- 
tices. Selectors must depend on vendor 
and exchange lists, or on book reviews and 
lists of books received that are published 
in specialist journals (e.g., for history, lit- 
erature, economics) or in general-interest 
weekly magazines. Annual monograph 
output in this country of 4.5 million runs at 
about 1,700, lower than in Slovenia. 

Main sources for Croatia, with 
addresses, include: 
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• Mladost Export-Import (vendor), P.f. 
1024, 41000 Zagreb, Croatia; fax: 385- 
41 434-878. 

• Book Trade & Services — Knjiga 
trgovina (vendor), Kaptol 25, 41000 
Zagreb, Croatia; fax: 385 41 271-925. 

• Nacionalna i sveuiSlisna biblioteka 
(exchange), Marulicev trg 21, 41001 
Zagreb, Croatia. 

Serbia/Montenegro 

Serbia/Montenegro is by far the largest 
Yugoslav successor state, with a combined 
population of 10 million. Although techni- 
cally subject to an economic blockade im- 
posed by the United Nations in May 1992, 
vendors and libraries there are still free to 
ship books and journals abroad in any 
quantity. Indeed, one of the small incon- 
gruities of the ongoing Balkan crisis, as far 
as libraries are concerned, is that of all 
regions of former Yugoslavia, the book 
supply from Serbia is among the least 
impeded. 

The effects of the embargo on Serbia, 
coupled with its own death-defying 
economic policies, have been devastating. 
During the autumn months of 1993, infla- 
tion was estimated at over 2,000% per 
month. In November, predictions of 
December's inflation rate ran to 10,000%. 
The Serbian dinar lost value literally by the 
hour. A resulting irony is that despite the 
Germanophobia of official Serbian propa- 
ganda, the de facto currency there today is 
the German mark. 

Both purchase and exchange arrange- 
ments with Serbia continue to function. 
Some vendors have devised legal alterna- 
tives to receiving payments that would now 
be prohibited by U.N. sanctions. One has 
made arrangements with Kubon & Sagner 
in Munich to act as a holding agent until 
such time as the embargo is lifted. Others 
have similar agreements with business 
partners in the United States, who apply 
the payments collected in this way toward 
the purchase of Western publications the 
Serbian companies wish to import. Serbian 
libraries offering books and serials on ex- 
change continue to ship materials but are 
constrained to accrue only exchange cred- 
its with their foreign partners in return; 
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still, the lack of an incoming flow of books 
does not seem to deter their efforts, which 
are probably supported by government 
subsidies. One general complaint among 
U.S. libraries has been that Serbian sup- 
pliers, both vendors and exchange part- 
ners, greatly overestimate the dollar 
value of the materials they send, which 
is, perhaps, a legacy of the Yugoslav fed- 
eral government's ill-fated reforms of 
1989-1991. The only bibliographic con- 
trol for Serbian materials is provided by 
Bibliografija Jugoslavije, the national 
bibliography. 

Sources for Serbia/Montengro are: 

• Proex (formerly Prosveta; vendor), 
Terazije 16/1, 11000 Beograd, Serbia; 
fax; 381 11641-052 

• Initial, Ltd. (vendor), Knez Mihaila 
35, 11000 Beograd, Serbia 

• Jugoslovenska knjiga (vendor), Trg 
Republike 5/8, 11000 Beograd, Ser- 
bia; fax 381 11625-970 

• Univerzitetska biblioteka Svetozar 
Markovic (exchange), Bulevar Reve- 
olucije 71, 11000 Belgrade, Serbia. 

• Narodna biblioteka Srbije (exchange), 
Skerliceva 1, 11000 Beograd, Serbia 

Other Regions 

Of the remaining two successor states, 
Macedoniaand Bosnia, one is still engaged 
in a fight for full diplomatic recognition, 
while the other struggles simply to survive. 
Since 1945 Macedonia (population 
1,900,000) has had a full-fledged publish- 
ing industry comparable to those of other 
Yugoslav republics. It was, in fact, Bel- 
grade's policy to affirm Macedonia's cul- 
tural and linguistic uniqueness in every 
way possible, in order to undercut any re- 
sidual claims to Macedonian territory that 
Bulgaria or Greece may have harbored. 
Now that Macedonia claims sovereign sta- 
tus, it finds its main trade route blocked on 
the north and south by hostile neighbors 
(Serbia and Greece), both of whom regu- 
larly issue pronouncements denying the 
existence of a Macedonian identity. Postal 
routes leading into and out of the country 
via Servia are often short-circuited, 
making communication with book sup- 
pliers there virtually impossible. The main 



exchange partner in Skopje, the capital, is 
reportedly so short of funds that it cannot 
afford the postage for shipping books; 
however, long-established exchanges of se- 
rials do continue to function. A once-active 
Macedonian verndor, Kultura in Skopje, 
has similarly shown no signs recendy that 
it is still able to export. 

Conclusion 

The loss of centralized suppliers covering 
the entire region of the Western Balkans 
has made the acquisitions process cumber- 
some, if not impossible, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The two or three central ven- 
dors of pre-1991 Yugoslavia, located in Za- 
greb and Belgrade, offered comprehen- 
sive coverage for the more than 11,000 
monographs and 1,700 serials published in 
Yugoslavia each year, regardless of the re- 
public of provenance. Now it is rare for a 
supplier to offer materials published out- 
side the borders of a single republic. 

Since the onset of the Yugoslav war in 
1991, annual book production for all re- 
gions combined has been down by thou- 
sands of tides. The number of books that 
American libraries will want to collect will 
be only around one-tenth of the total out- 
put. Once the generic technical manuals, 
popular literature, translations of foreign 
authors into South Slavic languages, and 
other out-of-scope materials are struck 
from the running, it is a fair estimate that 
each republic produces some 200-300 
tides annually that are of interest to area 
specialists. Particularly in the case of Ser- 
bia and Croatia, many of these 300 tides 
lately have been reprints of long- 
suppressed nationalist works written 
before 1945, of which American libraries 
may find they already hold serviceable first 
editions. All of the former Yugoslav repub- 
lics passed quickly through the post-com- 
munist phase in which publishing seemed 
a single, great settling of accounts with the 
post-1945 regime — Slovenia throughout 
the 1980s, and Croatia and Serbia from 
1989 to 1991. The injustices of the com- 
munist era have since given way to an older 
obsession made new by the wars in Bosnia 
and Croatia. Much of what is published 
there today in some way addresses two 
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rudimentary questions: Who are we? How 
do we survive? 

Not surprisingly, library exchange part- 
ners in these countries are mostly inter- 
ested in acquiring books and serials that 
deal specifically with their part of the 
world, i.e., with Southeastern Europe. 
Even the national libraries in Zagreb, Lju- 
bljana, and Belgrade lack the broad sweep 
of Western European and American re- 
search collections. Tailoring exchange 
offerings to such parochial needs, while 
still providing favorable terms of exchange, 
will be a major challenge in maintaining 
these interlibrary relations. 

Another, still more fundamental chal- 
lenge is to ensure that exchange partners 
have the means to continue trading. At 
present some exchange programs may be 
stalling for want of as simple a resource as 
postage. American partners must identify 
these needs and make innovative arrange- 
ments to meet them. Appeals directed to 
each country's ministry of culture may be 
a start, arguing that it is very much in their 
national interest to lend greater support to 
their principal libraries' exchange pro- 
grams. More ambitiously, American librar- 
ies could investigate the possibility of es- 
tablishing a scaled-back version of the 
PL-480 program, which might, for in- 
stance, cover Balkan partners" incidental 
exchange expenses. 

One question of critical importance for 
the long-term development of existing 
Yugoslav (or, for lack of a better, more 
up-to-date term, West South Slavic) col- 
lections is whether Slavic collecting and 
the curriculum of Slavic programs more 
generally will continue to be driven by the 



bottom line of the national interest. If so, 
and Southeastern Europe remains beyond 
the pale of post-Cold War strategic inter- 
ests, collecting patterns for this area are 
bound to be affected. 

Currendy, at least eighteen research 
libraries across the continent make an ef- 
fort to continue developing their collec- 
tions in the former Yugoslav area. Of these, 
about eight strive to maintain their collec- 
tions at the most comprehensive levels 
(Biggins 1992), They will carry the burden 
of documenting this agonizing period in 
the Balkans' history. 
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Where Has All the Copy Gone? 
Latin American Imprints 
in the RUN Database 

Cecilia S. Sercan 

Tlie change from cataloging on a utility to doing local processing has had a 
major impact on the availability of copy for Latin American materials. 
Searching RLIN for copy of three months' receipts showed that the vast 
majority, 72%, did not ham any copy at all; Library of Congress fully 
cataloged and in-process materials totaled 1 6%. The percentage of items with 
fuBy cataloged copy was 9%. By allowing tlie current receipts to age for four 
weeks, the percentages improved, with only 55% having no copy at all. LC 
copy, both cataloged and iptmed, totaled 23%. An additional four weeks 
changed these numbers to 43% with no copy at all, 39% with LC fully 
cataloged or in-process records. 



■^Lcademic libraries have relied on one 
another for cataloging copy, available on 
one of the major national utilities since 
the 1970s, to facilitate the processing of 
foreign language material. 

We decided to check the availability of 
copy for current Latin American materials. 
For most Latin American countries, Cor- 
nell has blanket order agreements, from 
which materials arrive with regularity. 
From December 1, 1992, through Febru- 
ary 28, 1993, printouts were made for all 
Latin American blanket order titles re- 
ceived. The books themselves continued 
on their usual path, the great majority 
going directly to storage, but some were 
sent directly to the Catalog Department 
either because of availability of LC copy or 
because the bibliographer had preselected 
them on the basts of their importance. A 
systematic search of all the materials was 
made in the RLIN database. 



This three-month period was, unfor- 
tunately, not typical of the receipts of Latin 
American materials. The reason for this 
was a local decision to change the dealer 
who supplied our blanket order for Argen- 
tina, a country with a very vigorous pub- 
lishing industry, that resulted in a decline 
in the number of imprints received from 
that country. For example, our receipts 
from Argentina during 1990 numbered 
891 titles; a three-month quota, therefore, 
should have been approximately 225, not 
13. Argentine imprints also are extensively 
collected and processed; witness the per- 
centage of cataloging copy found in Mark 
Grover's study (1991). Of the 298 items in 
his study, 30 were Argentine imprints; of 
those 30, half had copy on the first search. 

In this three-month period, 783 items 
were received from our blanket order 
dealers. The books came from fourteen 
countries, plus an additional locale 
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TABLE 1 
Statistics by Imprint 



Country 


Pre-1988 


1988 


1989 




1991 


tyS2 


1993 


n.d. 


total 


Argentina 











l 


z 


Q 


ft 


1 

J. 


13 


Bolivia 





O 


y 


4 


9ft 


OO 


ft 


3 


97 


Brazil 


i 
1 


A 
U 


o 


11 


oy 


lOO 


o 


2 
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i_«niie 


u 


A 
U 


A 


n 

u 


A 


51 


o 


o 


55 


v^UlUIIlUld 


o 


2 


x 


3 


29 


53 


o 


3 


91 


Costa nica 


u 


u 


ft 

u 


A 
U 


i 


Q 




o 


10 


Ecuador 





1 


U 


1 


A 




ft 


n 


31 


El Salvador 


a 
u 


A 
U 


ft 


1 
X 


o 


o 


o 


o 


1 


Guatemala 














1 1 

11 


1 7 


ft 
u 


n 
u 




Mexico 


1 








1 


7 


ol 


ft 
u 


i 

i 




Nicaragua 


u 


ft 

u 


ft 

u 


i 
i 


1 
i 


ft 


o 


o 


2 


Peru 











2 


4 


48 








54 


Unknown 














5 


5 





2 


12 


Uruguay 

















13 








13 


Venezuela 











3 


14 


57 








74 


Total 


2 


6 


15 


28 


161 


559 





12 


783 


Percentage 


0.3 


0.8 


1.9 


3.6 


20.6 


71.4 


0.0 


1.5 


100.0 



unknown. The dates of publication varied, 
as can be seen in table 1, from two items 
published before 1988, to no items from 
1993, to twelve items that lacked publica- 
tion dates. The vast majority of the items 
in the sample were 1992 imprints, 559, or 
71%; the second most frequent year for 
imprints was 1991, with 161, or 20%. 

The items were searched in the RLIN 
database the week they were received in 
the library, then searched again four weeks 
later and again four weeks after that The 
result is that weekly searches were made 
of new items, with additional searches of 
materials once they had sat in the backlog 
for the additional four-week period. 

The purpose of the study was to find 
copy that would expedite the processing of 
these new materials. The categories of 
copy were as follows: full LC copy; LC 
in-process; member, with LC class number 
in die 090 field; member, no LC class num- 
ber; member, acquisitions record; full cat- 
aloging copy for another edition; no hit. 



All items were searched at least once; 
the results of this search can be seen in 
table 2. The percentage of hits on the first 
search confirmed the validity of our deci- 
sion to shelve these items. Of 783, the 
original search came up with no copy 
found for 560, or 72% of the sample. There 
was no usable copy for 621 titles, an in- 
credible 79%. The largest number after 
this was for the Library of Congress in- 
process records, 88, or 11%. If we add the 
number that the Library of Congress had 
already cataloged, 34, to this number, we 
come up with a very respectable 122 titles, 
or 16%. When we total the number of 
items that had cataloged copy on the first 
pass, we come up with 74, or 9%. Nearly 
half (34), the full LC, would have been 
found by searching the LC resource file we 
have on our local system. The availability 
of 34 fully cataloged records, and 88 titles 
with an in-process designation, showing 
that the Library of Congress had acquired 
these items and assigned a priority level to 
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TABLE 2 
First Search of Sample 

Full LC LC Member Member Member 





Copy 


In-process 


090 


no 090 


Acq. 

i 


Nothing 

- 2_ 


Other Ed. 


Total 


12/4/92 


8 


9 


3 


1 


4 


39 


1 


65 


12/13/92 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


44 





55 


12/22/92 


5 


15 


1 





4 


56 


2 


83 


1/6/93 


1 


7 


1 





3 


66 


4 


82 


1/8/93 








1 





1 


5 





7 


1/16/93 


10 


27 


2 


2 


6 


67 


I 


115 


1/29/93 


5 


17 


7 


1 


22 


122 


4 


178 


2/5/93 





2 


2 





4 


16 





24 


2/11/93 


1 


4 





1 


5 


115 


2 


128 


2/21/93 


2 


2 








7 


22 


1 


34 


2/26/93 





2 








2 


8 





12 


Total 


34 


88 


18 


7 


61 


560 


15 


783 


Percentage 


4.3 


11.2 


2.3 


.9 


7.8 


71.5 


1.9 


99.9 










TABLE 3 














Second Search of Sample 










Full IX 
Copy 


LC 
In-process 


Member Member 
090 no 090 
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Acq. 


Nothing 


Other Ed. 


Total 


12/4/92 


9 


14 


6 


6 


1 


29 





65 


12/13/92 


2 


4 


1 


3 


3 


42 





55 


12/22/92 


5 


15 


6 


4 


6 


46 


1 


83 


1/6/93 


3 


8 


2 


1 


18 


47 


3 


82 


1/8/93 








1 





4 


2 





7 


1/16/93 


11 


28 


2 


1 


15 


56 


2 


115 


1/29/93 


6 


30 


12 





23 


103 


4 


178 


Total 


36 


99 


30 


15 


70 


325 


10 


585 


Percentage 


6.2 


16.9 


5.1 


2.6 


12.0 


55.6 


1.7 


100.1 










TABLE 4 














Third Search of Sample 










FuIILC 
Copy 


LC 
In-process 


Member Member 
090 no 090 


Member 
Acq. 


Nothing 


Other Ed. 


Total 


12/4/92 


12 


19 


8 


3 


1 


22 





65 


12/13/92 


3 


13 


1 


2 


6 


30 





55 


12/22/92 


7 


23 


8 


3 


5 


36 


1 


83 


Total 


22 


55 


17 


8 


12 


88 


1 


203 


Percentage 


10.8 


27.1 


8.4 


3.9 


5.9 


43.3 


.5 


99.9 
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them was information that was available to 
us without resorting to RLIN searching. 

The items that were searched twice 
numbered 587. From this batch, 325 were 
not found, or 55%. These items had aged 
for four weeks. As can be seen from table 
3, the statistics improved in all areas. The 
full LC records climbed by only two, to 37, 
but the percentage climbed to 6% from 
4%. The LC in-process records then num- 
bered 100, increasing by eleven. Member 
cataloging records with an LC-type call 
number then numbered 30; without the 
call number, 15. This was an increase in 
member copy of 20 titles, but the percen- 
tage increased from 3% to 7.6%. When this 
backlog was allowed to age an additional 
four weeks, the number of titles decreased 
to 205, but the number of no hits was 88, 
or 43% (see table 4). The number of titles 
with full LC copy was then 24, or 12%, 
those with member cataloging, 25, or 12%. 
And there was the added promise of 55 
records that LC had queued for pro- 
cessing, a significant 27%. 

Perhaps the most telling statistics from 
these tables is the combination of columns 
three, four, and five. When Cornell began 
local processing in April 1988, many of our 
colleagues lamented the absence of our 
records in the RLIN database; now other 
RLIN libraries are following this route and 
not entering their acquisitions data on the 
utility. On the first search there were mem- 
ber records for 86 items, or 11%, of 
whatever nature. Many of the libraries on 
RLIN use the same blanket order dealers, 
many have similar collecting profiles, and 
many are retrenching and not making the 
information on their acquisitions available 
for other RLIN libraries. The problem is 



acute. Although many tout navigating the 
Internet as a possibility — cruising to find 
copy for items in our backlogs or for re- 
quested items using interlibrary loan — the 
myth of national-level cooperation, even in 
the arena of collection development, is 
sadly battered. Clearly, dependence on the 
cataloging of our peers will not reduce 
backlogs in a timely manner unless we and 
our peers all work to reduce our backlogs. 

When we compare these findings with 
Grover (1991), we can see that the result 
shows a marked decline since his findings. 
When he searched the RLIN database in 
November 1983, searching 298 Latin 
American imprints, he found full LC copy 
for 55 of them (18%); we found 4%. He 
found member copy for 39 (13%); we 
found 5% (if we included other editions). 
When he repeated this search in May 1984, 
the results were an additional 40 done by 
the Library of Congress (an increase to 
32%) and 23 more done by member librar- 
ies (21%). 

Perhaps libraries in the Research Li- 
braries Group should look more carefully 
at the allocation of resources. We must 
realize that dependence on the cataloging 
done by our peers will not take care of our 
backlogs in any kind of timely fashion. It is 
the right time for new cooperative agree- 
ments to be reached so that we all may 
share the burden and benefit of providing 
fully cataloged library records for our pa- 
trons to use. 

Work Cited 
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The Quality and Timeliness 
of Chinese and Japanese 
Monographic Records 
in the RUN Database 

Jai-hsya Tsao 



East Asian libraries, under tlie pressure of constantly grotcingbacklogs, have 
increasingly relied on the two national bibliographic utilities for their catalog 
copy. At the same time, libraries are also concerned with the quality and 
timeliness of the CJK records in the two databases. To determine the availa- 
bility of catalog copy for current Chinese and Japanese materials, and to 
identify specific issues relating to the quality of CJK cataloging, 518 Chinese 
titles received between November 1992 and January 1993 and 250 Japanese 
titles received heUveen November 1992 and March 15, 1993, were searched 
on tfte RLIN database. The results indicate that, proportionately, more LC 
catalog copy is available for current Japanese titles. In contrast, more 
member copy is available for Chinese materials. 



Background 

A decade ago, the first catalog record con- 
taining Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
(CJK) scripts was created and entered into 
the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work (RLIN) by the Library of Congress 
(LC). Three years later, the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Center, Inc., intro- 
duced its CJK system (OCLC CJK 350). 
Since then, a total of sixty-two East Asian 
libraries and collections, located primarily 
in North America, have participated in the 
two CJK systems and added around 1.5 
million records into the bibliographic 
databases. The annual growth rate is about 
250,000 records. As of March 31, 1993, the 
RLIN database contains 1,012,680 CJK 



records, or 872,639 unique tides. There 
are 688,109 unique CJK records in the 
OCLC Online Union Catalog (OLUC). 

East Asian libraries, under the pressure 
of constandy growing backlogs, have in- 
creasingly relied on the two national bibli- 
ographic utilities for their catalog copy. At 
the same time, libraries are also concerned 
with the quality and timeliness of the CJK 
records in the two databases. In her 1990 
survey of thirty-eight East Asian libraries, 
Sarah Su-erh Elman found that "the qual- 
ity of records" was one of the three prob- 
lems most commonly named by the Re- 
search Libraries Group (RLG) and OCLC 
CJK participants (Elman 1991). 

To determine the availability of catalog 
copy for current Chinese and Japanese 
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materials, and to identify specific issues 
relating to the quality of CJK cataloging, a 
study was conducted at the East Asian 
Library of the University of Chicago from 
November 1992 to March 1993. A total of 
518 Chinese tides received between 
November 1992 and January 1993 and 250 
Japanese tides received between Novem- 
ber 1992 and March 15, 1993, were 
searched on the RLIN database. All tides 
searched during this study were published 
between 1989 and 1992, and added 
volumes and copies, earlier imprints, and 
serials were excluded. Most of the Jap- 
anese tides (183 tides, or 73%) were pub- 
lished in 1992. The majority of Chinese 
tides (339, or 65%) were published in 
1991, and only 111 (21%) were published 
in 1992. 

The quantity and topical coverage of 
tides received at the University of Chicago 
Library is probably slighdy greater than 
the acquisitions of the average medium- 
sized East Asian library in North America. 
These tides cover all subjects in the 
humanities and social sciences, but only a 
small number are in agriculture or the 
history of science. The library acquires 
about 3,000 Chinese tides and 1,200 Jap- 
anese tides each year. 



Search Results 

Our search of RLIN yielded no copy for 
50% (259) of the Chinese tides and 47% 
(117) of the Japanese titles. LC copy was 
available for 7% (35) of the Chinese titles 
and 36% (90) of the Japanese titles. 
RLIN member copy accounted for 43% 
(224) of the Chinese titles and 17% (43) 
of the Japanese titles. Detailed search 
results and corresponding publication 
dates for the titles searched are given in 
tables 1 and 2. 

The results also indicate that, propor- 
tionately, more LC catalog copy is available 
for current Japanese tides. In contrast, 
more member copy is available for 
Chinese materials. 

In order to determine how fast catalog 
copy appears in the RLIN database, we did 
a second search at the end of March. We 
found copy for an additional 58 Japanese 
tides. Most of the remaining tides without 
copy were published after October 1992. 
The case is different for the Chinese titles. 
Only a small number of new records were 
found in the second search. In terms of 
timeliness, it seems that Japanese materi- 
als are cataloged faster than Chinese mate- 
rials. 



TABLE 1 
Chinese Materials 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Total 


% 


LC 


4 


6 


17 


2 


29 


6 


Incomplete LC 


2 





3 


1 


6 


1 


Member 


11 


25 


153 


35 


224 


43 


No hit 


8 


12 


166 


73 


259 


50 


Total 


25 


43 


339 


111 


518 


100 



TABLE 2 
Japanese Materials 
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1990 


10!)] 


1992 


Total 
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LC 


4 


8 


24 


24 


60 


24 


Incomplete LC 





1 


2 


27 


30 


12 


Member 


2 


3 


5 


33 


43 


17 


No hit 


2 


7 


9 


99 


117 


47 


Total 


8 


19 


40 


183 


250 


100 
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Based on the two searches, a local cat- 
aloging strategy was developed. For Jap- 
anese materials, we hold current tides 
momentarily, to wait for the catalog copies, 
and concentrate our time and energy on 
older materials. On the other hand, cur- 
rent Chinese materials without copy are 
cataloged immediately. Experience has 
shown that, even if we wait, it is unlikely 
that many records will be available soon. 

Problems 

In the East Asian Library, we follow the 
nationally accepted standards for catalog- 
ing CJK language materials. We pay partic- 
ular attention to access points, description, 
imprints, and subject analysis. Corrections 
are made to those fields that would affect 
indexing and retrieval. Ours is one of the 
few East Asian collections in which pro- 
fessional catalogers still check member 
copy in its entirety. Our copy catalogers are 
responsible for handling LC copy. We usu- 
ally accept an LC record as it stands, and 
changes will not be made unless serious 
mistakes are identified. 

In reviewing a total of 321 Chinese and 
Japanese catalog records, we found that 
192 required revision. We made a signifi- 
cant number of changes to subject head- 
ings. Eighty- two subject headings in a total 
of 66 records were enhanced. Addition of 
variant tides (740) was the second-largest 
group in which we made additions. Usually 
the corresponding note for the varying 
form of tide was missing. We also provided 
more personal names and corporate bod- 
ies as added entires (700, 710, 711). Series 
headings, ISBN, and uniform tides were 
other areas in which we made additions or 
revisions. The typographical errors in ro- 
manized data; inaccurate vernacular 
characters; and improper use of tags, in- 
dicators, and subfield codes were cor- 
rected. Generally speaking, fewer mis- 
takes were found in main entry headings 
for personal names and corporate bodies; 
we made only three revisions in these 
fields. 

These findings are similar to the results 
of Lei Zeng's 1991 project and Janet 
McCue s 1987 research. Based on the fun- 
damental cataloging rules required by 



OCLC, Zeng (1992) identified nineteen 
types of errors on 853 OCLC CJK mem- 
ber-contributed Chinese records and 453 
RLIN CJK member-contributed records 
that were tape-loaded by OCLC. However, 
Zeng's project primarily was concerned with 
descriptive cataloging. McCue also catego- 
rized the modifications of records as correc- 
tions of typographical errors; enhancements 
(additions, deletions, and replacements of 
data); corrections to fields tags, indicators, 
and delimiters; and changes in main entry in 
accordance with the Anglo-American Cata- 
loguing Rules (McCue, Weiss, and Wilson 
1991). 

RLG and OCLC have tape-loaded each 
other's member-contributed CJK mono- 
graphic records since November 1989. All 
East Asian libraries have benefited from 
this cooperative activity. However, unex- 
pected difficulties occurred because of 
different cataloging requirements of the 
two utilities and have resulted in catalogers 
spending extra time to modify and "clean 
up" tape-loaded records. 

One example involves the use of word 
division and aggregation. RLIN word in- 
dexing applies only to words of more than 
two letters, yet 20% of Chinese characters 
romanized according to the Wade-Giles 
system consist of only one or two letters 
(Aliprand 1992). This problem occurred 
because each character is romanized in the 
Wade-Giles scheme as a single "word." To 
avoid false drops in retrieval, RLG intro- 
duced the concept of aggregation. The 
special symbol called an aggregator is used 
to join individual romanized Chinese 
words together to form a semantic unit. 
The corresponding vernacular characters 
are also joined together in the same man- 
ner to facilitate word retrieval in the ver- 
nacular. Since word division guidelines 
were established by LC for Japanese and 
Korean there was no need for aggregation. 
Aggregation is a device unique to RLIN. 
Tape-loaded Chinese records from OCLC 
do not have aggregators, and RLIN 
catalogers must add them when they use 
these records. 

On the other hand, vernacular punctua- 
tion and spaces in a catalog copy are per- 
mitted according to the RLIN standards, 
but they are not acceptable to OCLC 
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members. All inadequate marks and 
spaces have to be corrected. The OCLC 
standards also require each vernacular 
field to have a preceding corresponding 
romanized field. However, the RLIN stan- 
dards only require both romanized and 
vernacular fields for core fields, and 
OCLC catalogers must spend extra time 
supplementing certain fields on RLIN 
tape-loaded records. 

In addition to making modifications to 
tape-loaded records according to require- 
ments for word division and aggregation, 
some OCLC vernacular characters were 
not coded in accordance with the East 
Asian Character Code (EACC), an Amer- 
ican National Standard. The result of this 
miscoding is that in many cases correct 
characters have been replaced by different 
characters. RLIN catalogers using OCLC 
tape-loaded copy must watch for records 
containing such erroneous characters and 
make corrections as needed. In addition, 
tape-loaded records in both databases usu- 
ally lack call numbers; this further reduces 
their usefulness. 

Conclusions 

All East Asian catalogers are eager to in- 
crease cataloging productivity and de- 
crease the backlog. Among RLG CJK 
members there is a certain amount of peer 
pressure to do 10% original cataloging. But 
in many cases, the time and effort neces- 
sary to improve poor catalog copy is 
greater than that necessary to input an 
original record. Furthermore, repeated ef- 
fort will be made to correct the same mis- 



takes across the country. Therefore, when 
a catalog record is created, all national 
cataloging standards should be fotbwed to 
ensure that it is accurate and complete, 
and no future revision will be required. In 
other words, the authority files should be 
checked, subject headings verified, and ac- 
curate classification numbers assigned 
before the record is input into RLIN or 
OCLC. Efforts should be made to keep 
typographical errors and inaccurate ver- 
nacular characters to a minimum. Mean- 
while, revision of OCLC character codes 
in accordance with the EACC will avoid 
extra effort currendy required to make 
these corrections. Finally, both RLIN and 
OCLC libraries would benefit by having 
call numbers displayed in the tape-loaded 
records. 
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Controlling a Cataloging 
Backlog; or Taming the 
Bibliographical Zoo 

Beth Picknally Camden and Jean L. Cooper 

Cataloging backlogs are a perennial area of concern for libraries. The authors 
ropose that eliminating a cataloging backlog fa unnecessary if items in the 
acklog are accessible to staff andpairons. In thispapera backlog cataloging 
project is described that uses the features of an online catalog to control and 
reduce a backlog, increase patron access to uncataloged items, and train staff 
in the creation of online records. 



(Cataloging backlogs — arrearages — 
have been a concern of librarians since 
the early 1950s. As the burgeoning 
economy and educational system com- 
bined with the information explosion 
after World War II, libraries found them- 
selves losing the race to control the vast 
amount of paper that was pouring into 
their buildings. In 1968, Piternick (1969) 
surveyed the ninety-one university li- 
brary members of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries (ARL) and discovered 
that 78% of the respondents had signifi- 
cant backlogs requiring special handling 
procedures. 

In 1984, Agnew et at (1985) repeated 
that survey and discovered that 77% of the 
respondents still reported backlogs. Inter- 
estingly, in this later survey, eight libraries 
that did not have backlogs cited automa- 
tion for preventing the accumulation of a 
backlog. 

Since that time, a number of articles 
have appeared in the literature on the 



problems of backlogs. These articles have 
dealt with topics such as the aging and 
usefulness of monographs held in backlogs 
(Neville and Snee 1984; White and Roos 
1988) and measuring and defining the 
characteristics of a backlog (Abraham et al. 
1985; McCue et al. 1991; Rogers 1991). A 
continuing theme in these articles is the 
desirability of full cataloging for each item 
(Homy 1986), the continuing lack of suffi- 
cient numbers of professional catalogers 
needed to do full cataloging, and the op- 
tion of employing nonprofessional staff to 
do the work of professional catalogers 
(Eskoz 1990). 

Recendy, the literature has begun to 
provide discussions about the use of com- 
puters specifically as a means of reducing 
or eliminating backlogs. Crowe (1986) and 
Markiw (1988) mention the use of mini- 
mal-level cataloging records in the Ohio 
State and the University of Kentucky li- 
braries' online catalogs with backlog con- 
trol as a primary objective; Miller and Ford 
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(1988) report that records for uncataloged 
materials will be added to Trinity Univer- 
sity Library's COM (computer output mi- 
croform) catalog; and Lynden et al. (1991) 
produced an internal report for Brown 
University Library recommending the ex- 
panded use of "JOSIAH Online Tem- 
porary" records (JOTS) in its online catalog 
to control several backlog collections. 

However, the purpose of this paper is 
not to review the published literature on 
cataloging arrearages; that has already 
been oW by Piternick (1969), Miller and 
Ford (1988), and Rogers (1991). Rather, 
we mean to illustrate how an online catalog 
can provide a means of controlling a back- 
log, and to describe the various effects 
such control can have upon all library func- 
tions. 

We define a backlog as active if catalog- 
ing is repeatedly sought in the network 
databases. Further, an active backlog is one 
from which books are regularly removed 
for both copy and original cataloging. It is 
assumed that, on average, the same num- 
ber of books are added to as are removed 
from an active backlog. The specific num- 
ber of items may fluctuate somewhat, but 
the size of the backlog would, by nature, 
stay within a given range. As Piternick 
( 1969, 103) said, "A backlog of some size is 
desirable in order to minimize the effects 
of peaks and valleys in the rate of book 
acquisition." 

Conversely, the authors define an inac- 
tive, or static, backlog as one from which 
no items are removed, or one that grows 
excessively. This type of backlog should be 
a concern of cataloging managers. "It is the 
problem of access caused by the existence 
of arrearages which constitutes the major 
cause for concern," said Piternick (1969, 
103), and as at other libraries, backlogs at 
the University of Virginia (UVa) have his- 
torically been a matter of concern. 

The Library at the 
University of Virginia 

The University of Virginia Library system 
comprises fourteen physically separate li- 
braries (excluding the Health Sciences and 
Law libraries) and holds more than three 



million volumes. The Library acquires a 
net average of 54,000 titles (78,000 
volumes) every year. The Cataloging Serv- 
ices Department, including the backlog 
storage areas, is located in Alderman Li- 
brary, In 1989, the UVa 1 
its NOTTS online cat 
access and cataloging modules, adding the 
circulation module in 1990 and the acqui- 
sitions and serials module in 1991. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, a large part of 
the backlog was cataloged using minimal- 
level cataloging and an accession number 
preceded by a W. 

Separately published monographs of pre- 
dicted lighter use are added to the "W-col- 
lectlon" in accession number order and the 
accession number . . . substitutes for clas- 
sification. Author, title, and shelflist cards 
are prepared for each title (Piternick 1969, 
108). 

This method of dealing with the back- 
log was discontinued long ago, and the 
W-collection is now being reduced 
through selective cataloging and weeding. 

At this writing, the Library has both 
active and static backlogs. The active back- 
log is housed in an area of the stacks adja- 
cent to the Cataloging Services Depart- 
ment. This backlog is known locally as the 
"Zoo" because it is separated from the rest 
of the stacks with a wire-mesh divider. In 
addition to the Zoo, several inactive back- 
logs also exist: a backlog of 6,000 older 
(pre-1984) general collection books 
housed in the basement, a backlog of 
20,000 South Asian and Mid-Eastern 
(PL480) materials also housed in the base- 
ment, and a backlog of rare books housed 
in the Special Collections Department. 

In April 1990, the active backlog held 
19,457 volumes, and was growing. This 
backlog consisted of items received within 
the preceding four years. Two- thirds of 
these items were published within the pre- 
vious two years. Eighty-eight percent of 
these items were in languages other than 
English (Stubbs 1990). All items had been 
searched in the OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center, Inc., database for catalog- 
ing copy at least once, and copy was being 
sought at least once per year. Once match- 
ing copy was found, an item was removed 
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from the backlog and cataloged. Addition- 
ally, the oldest materials were removed for 
original cataloging on a regular schedule. 

Implementing the Project 

The project to enter provisional records 
into the online catalog was undertaken 
both as a backlog control measure and as a 
means of training staff in preparation for 
the implementation of the acquisitions and 
serials module in 1991. 

Volunteers for the project were solic- 
ited via memo and electronic mail begin- 
ning on March 7, 1990. The director of the 
Collection Development Department was 
also asked to recommend individuals for 
participation in this project. The project 
coordinators emphasized the importance 
of including those people whose primary 
du ties would involve creating bibliographi- 
cal and copy hoidings records for acquisi- 
tions functions. 

Material selectors in the branch and 
departmental libraries also expressed their 
interest in taking part in the project. Be- 
cause these libraries are chronically under- 
staffed, and because all of the work had to 
take place in Alderman Library, not all of 
those interested were able to take part in 
the project. 

There were 39 staff members in the 
final group of trainees. Of those, 19 were 
from Cataloging Services, 15 were from 
Collection Development, 2 from the Fine 
Arts Library, 2 from the Science and En- 
gineering Library, and 1 from demons 
Library. In addition, 14 of the 39 served, 
for the most part, as resource people and 
trainers, rather than as record creators. 

Training sessions were scheduled to 
begin May 1, 1990, and were to continue 
for two weeks. The sessions were held in 
the Systems Offices terminal room. The 
Cataloging Department staff provided a 
truck of books from the Zoo backlog for 
each training session. One early key deci- 
sion was to allow the learners to work, from 
the very beginning, in the production 
database with live records in order to en- 
hance their perception of the usefulness of 
the work and importance of accuracy at all 
times. Any errors made during training 



could be corrected online immediately, 
and the authors believed (and continue to 
believe) that correcting one's own errors 
could enhance the learning experience. 

The trainer led each learner step-by- 
step through the process of creating a pro- 
visional bibliographic record and its copy 
holdings record. The training sessions nor- 
mally lasted between one and a half and 
two hours. Based on the evaluation of the 
trainer, the learner repeated the step-by- 
step process until he or she had absorbed 
the instruction. When the trainer believed 
that the learner was ready, the learner 
entered several records independendy and 
then had the work reviewed by the trainer. 
The volunteers exhibited a wide range of 
bibliographic knowledge and learning 
skills, ranging from almost instantaneous 
understanding during the training session 
to extreme difficulty with the conceptual 
aspects of the procedures. The trainers 
encouraged the learners to ask questions 
whenever they had doubts about the cor- 
rect procedures. 

At the end of each training session, the 
individuals received a truckload of books 
to complete independendy, or the trainer 
scheduled a follow-up training session. 

The participants were expected to work 
on one truck of books at a time. When a 
truckload was completed, it could be ex- 
changed for another, and the work would 
continue. The project coordinators ex- 
pected that each person would complete 
one truck of books per month. In actuality, 
a few of the volunteers completed only one 
or two trucks of books throughout the 
length of the project, while others 
completed trucks in less than a week. 

In order to keep track of the books 
while they were out of the Zoo, a library 
assistant and a clerk controlled the dis- 
tribution of books to the participants. They 
kept careful records of the location of each 
truckload so that, if a book was requested 
by a patron, the book could be found for 
rush cataloging. In addition, the library 
assistant resolved any problems that were 
encountered, such as records entered in 
the wrong processing unit, or added 
volumes or duplicate copies discovered 
during the process of preentry searching. 
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A problem discovered at a later time was 
that a number of the volunteers had failed 
to create copy holdings records for some 
200 items, leaving no way to locate those 
items in the backlog. These errors are still 
being corrected as they are located. 

Evaluation 

The searching staff kept productivity rec- 
ords throughout the fifteen-month project 
in order to evaluate progress at any given 
time. Current figures were distributed 
frequently during the project, in memos 
and in electronic mail, to the library staff. 
The number of records an individual 
entered was not recorded, but the total 
number of records produced each month 
was recorded. The staff also counted the 
number of rush requests received each 
month. 

Of the 39 staff members who were 
trained for the project, only 20 to 30 were 
active participants. During the initial 
weeks, before they were fully trained, the 
rate of record creation was relatively slow. 



TABLE 1 

Progress of the Backlog Project 
in Volumes per Month 





Monthly 
Total 


Running 
Total 


Percent 
Complete 


Apr. 90 


293 


293 


1.0 


May 90 


1,935 


2,228 


7.9 


June 90 


5,108 


7,336 


25.9 


July 90 


2,736 


10,072 


35.6 


Aug. 90 


2,604 


12,676 


44.8 


Sept. 90 


2,004 


14,680 


51.8 


Oct. 90 


1,994 


16,674 


58.9 


Nov. 90 


1,152 


17,826 


62.9 


Dec. 90 


891 


18,717 


66.1 


Jan. 91 


1,000 


19,717 


69.6 


Feb. 91 


1,714 


21,431 


75.7 


Mar. 91 


1,400 


22,831 


80.6 


Apr. 91 


1,513 


24,344 


85.9 


May 91 


1,055 


25,399 


89.7 


June 91 


2,927 


28,326 


100.0 



Fully trained staff members created an 
average of 10 provisional records per hour, 
with some people working at rates of up to 
20 per hour. Staff participation varied ac- 
cording to the individual, with as little as 
one hour perweek to several hours perday 
devoted to the project. During the course 
of the project, participants created an aver- 
age of nearly 2,000 records per month, 
resulting in a total of 28,326 records (see 
table 1). 

As the proportion of items with pro- 
visional records increased, there was an 
increase in patron rush requests for those 
books. At the start of the project, less than 
20% of all rush cataloging resulted from 
direct patron requests. By the end of the 
project, this increased to 33%, and in the 
following year to nearly 60%. The total 
amount of rush cataloging increased by 
more than one-third (see figures 1 and 2). 

From these records, the project coordi- 
nators concluded that the ability to access 
items in the backlog via the online catalog 
has provided better information to users 
about library holdings and has allowed im- 
proved responsiveness to patron requests 
on the part of the Cataloging Department. 

Implications 

This project has had some interesting ef- 
fects on the ways in which the University 
Library serves its users. These effects are 
not limitedto the speed of cataloging items 
or training for technical services staff. 

Backlog Control and Reduction 

One of the major benefits of the project is 
a level of backlog control that was pre- 
viously unobtainable. The backlog has al- 
ways been maintained in date-received 
order, making knowledge of the date a 
necessity for locating and finding an item. 
Having this information available as part of 
the online record has improved the ability 
of staff to locate requested items. The UVa 
Library has developed a system of codes to 
expand this control to all items in various 
stages of processing. 

Since the completion of the project, all 
new items added to the backlog have rec- 
ords created either at the order point or in 
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Figure 1. Patron Requests as a Percentage of Total Rush Requests. This chart shows the growth in patron requests 
for rush cataloging as compared to all rush cataloging. The increase to more than 50% shows the availability of the 
backlog records in the online catalog. (The figures for 1992-93 are a projection based on eight months of data.) 



3000 




Figure 2. Total Rush Cataloging before, during, and after Project. This chart compares rush cataloging before, 
during, and after the project, showing a steep increase after the addition of provisional records to the online catalog. 
(The figure for 1992^93 is a projection based on eight months of data. ) 
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cataloging, thus maintaining the same level 
of backlog control. 

Use of Minimal- or 
Provisional-Level Cataloging 
for Specific Purposes 

Although most catalogers would agree that 
it is desirable for all items in the collection 
to have full cataloging, sometimes conces- 
sions must be made given the constraints 
of staffing and budget. The use of pro- 
visional records as a temporary measure, 
while not providing the full range of access 
to the user, does provide some access to 
items that otherwise would not be availa- 
ble to users. Known items can be found 
using the standard author and title 
searches, and the records are also acces- 
sible through the keyword index. Although 
the number of keywords in these brief 
records is limited, this is, in some sense, 
"subject" access. 

The implications for the long-term use 
of brief records is not as clear. At this time, 
the UVa Library is not adding these pro- 
visional records to the national databases. 
Permanent minimal records would need to 
follow the OCLC input standards in order 
to be shared. Questions about classifica- 
tion, and subject and keyword access 
would also need to be addressed. The Cat- 
aloging Department continues to review 
the possibilities of using varied levels of 
cataloging, both minimal and enhanced, to 
provide improved access to the UVa collec- 
tions. 

Increased Use of Items 
from the Backlogs 

The increase in rush requests for catalog- 
ing of books in the backlog indicates that 
full cataloging is not mandatory in order 
for users to find the items they need. It is 
interesting to note that after all items in the 
Zoo backlog had provisional records in the 
online catalog, the increase in user-in- 
itiated rush requests prompted the Library 
to revise the rush request procedures, 
making it easier for the Library's users to 
submit these requests and for the Public 
Service departments to process them. 
In addition, the Cataloging Depart- 



ment developed new rush cataloging pro- 
cedures that allowed books from the back- 
log to be processed within twenty-four 
hours of receipt of the rush request. To 
achieve this goal, an item is allowed to 
circulate without a classification number if 
cataloging copy cannot be found in OCLC, 
and full cataloging is entered into the 
database when the material is returned. 
(The actual number of items circulated on 
provisional records is miniscule — the Li- 
brary's experience indicates that by the 
time the user wants the book a MARC 
record is generally available.) 

Methods of Training Staff 
in a Technological Age 

The Library has gained important insights 
regarding staff training as a result of this 
project. Among these insights are 

L Familiarity with the computer almost 
invariably leads to less arariety on the 
part of individuals worried about the 
possibility of "breaking" the machine 
or in some way "destroying" the data; 

2. Practice makes perfect; 

3. Training for computer work should be 
done on a one-to-one basis or in very 
small groups; and 

4. Training for computer work should be 
done at the computer and not in the 
lecture room. 

Many individuals who participated in 
the project have expressed the opinion that 
this training made the transition to the new 
acquisitions system immeasurably easier 
for them, while those individuals who did 
not participate have commented on the 
difficulty of learning the new system. 

However, the project coordinators later 
discovered that some of the "volunteers" in 
the project were in fact "conscripts" and 
had been required by their supervisors to 
participate. This reduced their willingness 
to participate and, it would seem, reduced 
the amount of effort they were willing to 
devote to the project. In future projects, 
extra efforts should be made to explain the 
goals and purpose of such a project to the 
staff so that individuals will have a better 
understanding of the reason for their par- 
ticipation. 
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Changing Library Viewpoints 

We suspect that the computer has blurred 
the traditional separation between the 
public services staff and the technical serv- 
ices staff. One of the more interesting 
aspects of this project was that, inadver- 
tently, it was the first large-scale staff-shar- 
ing project in the Library. The individuals 
who accomplished this task were from 
several different library departments and 
gave several hours of their time per week 
to accomplish a project for the Cataloging 
Services Department. 

Since that time, the Library has con- 
ducted a number of staff-sharing projects, 
both with public services staff learning 
traditionally technical tasks and with tech- 
nical services personnel learning reference 
and other public-oriented work. This pro- 
gram has produced benefits both for the 
individual (variety in work experiences and 
opportunity to learn new skills) and for the 
Library as an organization (redistribution 
of the work force to essential sites and 
improved morale among the library staff). 
The more varied experience made possible 
by staff-sharing has encouraged employees 
to acquire a new vision of the purpose of a 
library — from the archival to the access 
model — which the Library Administration 
has sought to encourage. 

Future Projects 

The success of the Zoo backlog project has 
led the Library to consider using this proj- 
ect as the model for controlling other non- 
current backlog areas. It seems to be true 
that immediate minimal access to an item 
is at least as useful as potential complete 
access to the library user. 

One project now underway is the crea- 
tion of provisional records for the noncur- 
rent backlog. Housed in less accessible 
areas, and out of the regular workflow, 
catalog copy for the noncurrent backlog 
has not been sought regularly. Public 
access is limited to years-old order slips in 
the card catalog. The project to process 
this backlog will involve searching the 
national utilities and creating provisional 
records. Again, the goal is to provide some 
access, not necessarily the best access. 



The Library's Rare Books Cataloging 
Section conducted a successful project 
from 1991 to 1992, creating provisional 
records for 4,664 items in the rare book 
backlog — items that were previously inac- 
cessible by any method. 

Summary 

Backlog elimination is no longer a neces- 
sity. A backlog that is under control and 
accessible is not a liability. An active, well- 
regulated backlog (of a size determined by 
the size of the library and its cataloging 
staff) will allow the materials to be 
processed by the appropriate level of staff 
when cataloging becomes available. Fi- 
nally, backlogs have been presented in the 
literature primarily as major problems 
(that must be eliminated by heroic meas- 
ures) revealing underlying flaws in the or- 
ganization of cataloging departments and 
procedures. It is our contention that back- 
logs, once under control and searchable in 
an online catalog, should be considered a 
normal, nonthreatening part of the cata- 
loging workflow — not an evil to be elimi- 
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Contract Negotiations 
for the Commercial Microform 
Publishing of Library and 
Archival Materials: Guidelines 
for Librarians and Archivists 

Subcommittee on Contract Negotiations 
for Commercial Reproduction 
of Library and Archival Materials 



Micropublishing is the commercial distribution of information in microfor- 
mats by a publisferoran institution actingasa publisher. Acontraot between 
a library or archives and a microfilm producer might specify in detail what 
the parties expect, define instances of noncompliance, and make explicit what 
rights exist in case of noncompliance. A prenegotiation assessment can help 
muster support for a project. In a contract the negotiating parties should 
group and consider tlie following points: (1) selection criteria and pro- 
cedures, (2) filming preparation and execution. (3) bibliographical control, 
(4) license to sell, (5) compensation and royalty, (6) termination, and (7) 
miscellaneous. The importance of completeness— at reasonable cost — makes 
fill-in filming worthy of special consideration. 



Preface 

The goal of the Subcommittee on Contract 
Negotiations for Commercial Reproduc- 
tion of Library and Archival Materials, a 
subcommittee of ALCTS' (the Association 
for Library Collections & Technical Serv- 



ices) Policy and Planning Committee, of 
the Reproduction of Library Materials 
Section, was to develop an annotated 
checklist of the issues to be thought about 
when considering entering into an ar- 
rangement for commercial publication of 
library and archival materials. The initial 



The subcommittee was appointed by the Policy and Planning Committee of the Association for 
Library Collections & Technical Services. The members are Meg Betlinger, MAPS (formerly of 
Research Publications); Cynthia Fox. National Archives; Phelix B. Hanible, OCLC (formerly of 
the University of Michigan Library); August A. Imholtz, Jr., Congressional Information Service; 
Barbara Lil lev. New York State Library, Division of Library Development; David MolrJce-Han- 
sen, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; William 
Savage, University Microfilms, Inc.; William Z, Schenck, Library of Congress; Helen Schmierer, 
Brown University Library; and Kenneth E. Carpenter, chair of this subcommittee. Harvard 
University Library. Jane Carr of the British Library attended several meetings and commented 
on drafts. Manuscript submitted June 26, 1993; accepted for publication September 21, 1993. 
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discussion document for the subcom- 
mittee's work was Carpenter and Carr 
(1990). At its first meeting the subcom- 
mittee agreed that, given the wide range of 
projects and goals, its task was not to at- 
tempt to produce a model contract. 

One of the first decisions of the sub- 
committee, as initially constituted, was to 
include archivists on the subcommittee 
and to cover contractual matters relating 
to archives. Both groups have the common 
desire to disseminate and preserve re- 
search resources, as do publishers as well, 
though the views and emphases of all three 
are not always identical. The perspectives 
of these parties will also change in the 
future, and not necessarily in tandem, as 
new media, changed economic realities, 
different trends in scholarship, and new 
patterns of collecting and providing access 
to scholarly resources all contribute to al- 
tered relationships and priorities. Thus, 
these guidelines are best seen as nonpre- 
scriptive and as only one element in a con- 
versation that should be ongoing. 

Throughout, we use the term "micro- 
form" to refer to roll formats (16mm and 
35mm) as well as card or microfiche for- 
mats (105mm), Most micropubiications 
are created from the photographic process 
of taking a picture of original paper-based 
material on film. Less frequently, micro- 
forms are created as computer output mi- 
croforms (COM). In micropublishing 
three generations of microforms are 
generally created: (1) the first-generation 
master negative, (2) one or more second- 
generation printing masters, and (3) third- 
generation positive or negative service 
copies for customers. Black-and-white mi- 
croforms are the norm for large textual 
collections. 

Part One: The World of 
Microform Purlishing 

Micropublishing is the commercial dis- 
tribution of information in microformats 
by a publisher or an institution acting as a 
publisher. Micropublishing does not nec- 
essarily entail filming by the publisher. 
Some do have full camera, processing, du- 
plication, shipping, and storage facilities, 
whereas others may contract out part or all 



of these services. The common denomina- 
tor among all micro-publishers is that they 
market their products to libraries and 
other institutions. 

A microform collection may consist of 
unique material, notably manuscripts and 
archives, held by one repository (or more 
than one in some cases); printed material 
in a collection owned by one library (in 
which case the uniqueness generally re- 
sides in the particular strength of the col- 
lection); or printed material held by more 
than one institution, in which case some- 
thing entirely new has been created. (For 
information on the history of microform 
publishing and greater depth in analyzing 
the types of microform collections, see 
Meckler [1982] and Bourke [1990].) 
Scholars obviously benefit from micro- 
form collections by not having to bear the 
expense of travel, while still having re- 
peated access. Less obviously but more 
significantly, scholars often benefit by 
having materials available in a degree of 
completeness that formerly existed in no 
single institution. That creates new oppor- 
tunities for research from which all 
scholars potentially gain, even those for- 
tunate enough to have access to the world s 
largest libraries. 

Microform publishing, therefore, both 
fosters advances in scholarship generally 
and at the same time permits a larger num- 
ber of scholars to pursue research in the 
sources. Microform publishers act, in ef- 
fect, as distributors of the archival and 
bibliothecal wealth. Their efforts to dis- 
seminate the holdings of the "have" librar- 
ies leads to a spreading out of the costs 
among a number of buyers. The overall 
price of a microform collection might be 
high, but that is because of the quantity of 
material involved; the unit price will' be 
relatively low. 

The price is not, however, merely the 
filming cost divided by a certain number of 
copies, with an add-on for profit. Publish- 
ers must conceive ideas and then turn 
them into reality. The very meeting with 
individuals in an institution costs money. 
Publishers must assess the market, and 
even experience does not preclude risk. 
Ultimately, a firm must sell the product. 
The organizational skills of a publisher can 
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make for efficiencies in filming and in pro- 
viding bibliographic access, but archives 
and libraries can also film and create rec- 
ords. The great contribution of publishers 
is in their entrepreneurship; in risking 
money and then in trying to make good on 
that risk by marketing the product. That is 
what libraries and archives, being in a non- 
profit environment, cannot do; whereas 
publishers, in fulfilling their role, above all 
disseminate — often bring together and 
then disseminate — large quantities of 
source materials. 

Cooperation is desirable. 

Part Two: The 
Prenegotiation Assessment 

Even though a contract might specify in 
detail what the parties expect, define in- 
stances of noncompliance, and make expli- 
cit what rights exist in case of noncompli- 
ance, it cannot guarantee compliance. It 
gives only a basis for legal action. The best 
guarantor of execution of a contract is that 
it serves the interests of all parties to the 
agreement. 

The prenegotiation assessment, in ad- 
dition to beginning the process of forming 
a satisfactory working relationship with the 
publisher, has other benefits. In many li- 
braries and archives there is a wariness 
about the commercial sector that might be 
overcome by going through an informa- 
tion-gathering process. Such a process can 
also help muster support for a project at 
different levels in the institution so that the 
publishing project is less likely to be an 
"outside" task that gets dropped by an 
overburdened staff member. In short, a 
preliminary assessment can help ensure 
that the academic institution carries out 
the agreement smoothly. 

Publishers, having been through the 
process before, maybe able easily to deter- 
mine that a microform publishing project 
is likely to serve their interests. In addition, 
perhaps, to being able to gather quickly the 
necessary information, a publisher is apt to 
know what is necessary information- A li- 
brary, perhaps for the first time consider- 
ing a publishing project, is more likely to 
need to make a conscious effort to conduct 
a prenegotiation assessment of its goals 



and a preliminary determination of the 
benefits and costs. This step should 
precede negotiations. 

Assessing the Contribution of the 
Project to Scholarship 

In keeping with the adage of "first tilings 
first," the first question to be asked and 
answered explicitly is whether the pro- 
posed project is worth doing as an aid to 

lowing is to bringto the table the ultimate 
consumers: other libraries, archives, and 
researchers. 

• What is the ideal scope? 

• Mightscholarshipbetterbeservedby 
a cooperative venture involving more 
than one library? (This question is one 
way of explicitly considering whether 
the needs of researchers rather than 
those of the library or archive are fore- 
most.) 

• Should some material be omitted? 

• Is it desirable to include certain mate- 
rials even if preservation films have 
already been made? 

Assessing Nonfinancial Benefits 
to the Library 

A second set of questions for a library or 
archive relates to the extent that a project 
fills other needs, such as preservation, re- 
duced space requirements, and biblio- 
graphic control. These are at this point 
informational questions about potential 
benefits and quality issues, not negotia- 
tions over details. 

• Is the material on such brittle paper 
that it needs to be filmed if the text is 
to be preserved? 

• Is the material unique or so rare that 
a microform copy is desirable to en- 
sure preservation of the text? 

• Does the publisher do preservation- 
quality filming? 

• What kinds of bibliographical records 
are available for these materials? Do 
they provide adequate access? If rec- 
ords need to be produced, is the pub- 
lisher committed to producing them 
properly and making them nationally 
available? 
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• If the material consists of manu- 
scripts, is there an adequate guide, as 
well as a catalog record accessible 
through the national bibliographic 
utilities, or will the project result in 
access that does not now exist? 

• Is the material like newspapers, i.e., 
bulky to store? 

• If the material is a book collection, is 
a printed guide desirable for users of 
the originals and the microform? (Be- 
cause the potential benefits will be in 
part translated into reality by the pub- 
lisher, it is desirable to review similar 
projects in which the publisher was 
involved.) 

Royalty Assessment 

For a major project, an assessment of 
possible royalty revenue is also necessary 
before intentionally moving to contract ne- 
gotiations. First, ask the publisher to cal- 
culate the possible number of reels of film 
or the number of fiche. Obtain from the 
publisher an estimated unit price. Then 
talk with a publisher about discounts and 
anticipated sales. The projected number of 
units to be sold is likely to be surprisingly 
small, perhaps fifteen or twenty, but the 
revenue can be significant, given the high 
monetary value of each sale. The publisher 
will suggest a royalty percentage, and then 
potential revenue at different levels of 
sales can be determined. The value of a 
free copy of the film might well be con- 
sidered. 

Part of the benefit calculation for an 
institution will also be determining who 
gets to spend the revenue. Will the rev- 
enue go to the repository or to the parent 
institution? If to the library or unit, is it an 
increment to the budgeted amount, or will 
the parent institution reduce its support by 
the same amount? Is it legal for the library 
to receive income in the form of royalties? 
Once the answers to these questions are 
determined (if they are not already 
known), the library should be able to 
proceed to contract negotiations. 

Assessing Costs of the Project 

A third set of questions relates to pro- 



cedures, regardless of who executes and 
pays for them. 

• What are the steps involved in getting 
materials to camera and returned to 
shelves? 

• What are the steps involved in produc- 
ing adequate bibliographical records? 

• Will space be needed in the institution 
to prepare or to film the materials? 
It is, of course, necessary to break the 

steps down as finely as possible, if the true 
costs are to be ascertained. 

Choosing a Publisher 

Sometimes a library or archive negotiates 
with more than one publisher on a project, 
obtains competitive contract proposals, 
and then faces the need to decide among 
several options. To develop such proposals 
is not necessarily desirable or possible. In 
fact, it can be problematic when a pub- 
lisher takes an idea to a library that then 
goes on to contact other publishers. There 
are occasions, however, when a library or 
archive must seek competitive bids or 
when doing so is the only means of avoid- 
ing the appearance of favoring one pub- 
lisher over another. It is in general useful 
to try to look at the project from the point 
of view of the publisher. All publishers 
must make money, but that necessity does 
not mean that every publisher judges every 
potential project in exacdy the same fash- 
ion. A project may fit into a firm's area of 
strength, support, or growth. A strength 
area is one in which the publisher is an 
established presence in the marketplace. A 
support area is one that builds upon or 
expands a strength area. A growth area is 
new, unrelated to present strengths. Each 
kind of project has different implications 
for a firm. For instance, a firm might feel 
ambivalent about offering yet another col- 
lection in an area of strength, out of a 
concern for competing with itself. 

In deciding among firms, it can also be 
useful to consider other kinds of matters 
that are outside the scope of a contract. 
What steps does a publisher take to foster 
compliance within the firm to a contract's 
terms? Does the firm have procedures to 
inform production personnel of unusual 
terms or requirements? Will its marketing 
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staff be primed to involve the library in 
timely and appropriate fashion? It can also 
be desirable to consider marketing capa- 
bility. For instance, does the firm have 
representation abroad? 

Part Three: 
Contract Negotiations 

A contract can, of course, have as many 
sections as necessary, but we recommend 
that the negotiating parties generally 
group and consider the issues and ques- 
tions in the following way: 

1. Selection criteria and logistics; 

2. Filming preparation and execution; 

3. Bibliographical control; 

4. License to sell; 

5. Compensation and royalty; 

6. Termination; 

7. Miscellaneous. 

When reviewing some issues, especially 
those related to responsibilities and rights, 
it is important to bear in mind that their 
significance and relevance will vary tre- 
mendously from project to project, in part 
because of variations in the size and nature 
of projects. In our subcommittee's discus- 
sions, there was a disparity of views among 
publishers as to what were and were not 
their responsibilities. They also diverged 
on which license provisions were or were 
not desirable or supportable from a busi- 
ness standpoint. Likewise, among librar- 
ies, there was variation in the public serv- 
ice and institutional missions. Other 
factors will also cause libraries to weigh 
various issues and responsibilities differ- 
ently. 

Moreover, with each assignment of re- 
sponsibility and each quality standard go 
cost burdens that may be crucial in deter- 
mining whether a publisher or library 
serves its interests and mission by a partic- 
ular project. 

Selection Criteria and Logistics 

Selection Criteria 

Spell out the scope of the collection. 

• Does the collection come from the 
holdings of one library or archive, or 
will it consist of material from several? 

• Is the collection already identifiable as 



such within the institution (e.g., a col- 
lection bequeathed to the library or in 
some other way a clear entity)? 

• If not, is the collection predefined by 
a bibliography? 

• If not already identifiable or pre- 
defined, conceptual product design 
work is required. Who does it? Who 
applies the criteria that are devel- 
oped? 

• Is all or only some of the material in 
the predefined collection to be 
filmed? 

• What title will be used for the collec- 
tion? If already known by a particular 
name, will that name be used? 

• Will some materials be filmed else- 
where to complete a series or other- 
wise offer a self-contained compre- 
hensive body of material? 

• Even if some materials have been 
filmed for preservation purposes or as 
part of another published collection, 
will the library's copies be filmed in 
order to serve a scholarly goal? 

• Will some material be filmed by the 
publisher, even if not published? (In 
archival collections, completeness of 
the microfilm may, for internal rea- 
sons, be an issue.) 

• Does the institution or publisher need 
or wish that some materials in the col- 
lection not be filmed? (Identify such 
materials, or describe the procedures 
for identifying them. It could be 
desirable to review together some 
problematic cases.) 

• Is it technically possible to reproduce 
all the materials, or are there special 
problems in doing so? 

Logistics 

• In what order is material to be filmed? 
(In an archive, the order of the docu- 
ments in a series is frequently impor- 
tant in understanding the meaning of 
the individual items or files in that 
series. At times this means that it is 
even desirable to film an item more 
than once.) 

• What schedule do the publisher and 
library or archive ideally want? 

• Is searching for call numbers neces- 
sary? Who does it? 
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• Can the library or archive accommo- 
date an ongoing, steady flow of filming 
requests, or must requests arrive at 
certain times of the year? 

• To whom do filming requests go? 

• In what form are the filming requests 
made? Call slips? A special form sup- 
plied by the publisher or by the library 
or archive? 

• What elements are recorded on the 
form? 

• Who retrieves material? If the library 
or archive does, can it handle the com- 
mitment with existing staff? Must 
some duties be given up to enable the 
commitment to be met? 

• If the library or archive handles re- 
trieval, who pays? A lump sum or an 
hourly rate? If the project is long-term 
and if the publisher is paying for re- 
trieval, is there provision for the rate 
of reimbursement to change? 

Filming Preparation and Execution 

Decide who will do the filming, the aca- 
demic institution or the publisher. If the 
publisher, decide where the filming will 
take place. In the publisher's microfilm- 
ing facility? In the library or archive, by 
the publisher's camera operator? Offsite, 
but in property of the library, archive, or 
parent institution? Offsite, but in space 
rented by the publisher? Rarity or 
uniqueness of the material can influence 
the decision, for many libraries and ar- 
chives are reluctant to send some mate- 
rials offsite, especially if doing so re- 
duces researchers' access. Efficiency can 
be a factor: the publisher can usually 
operate more efficiently and at lower 
cost if the filming occurs in the pub- 
fisher's filming facility, though certain 
projects, such as ones involving selected 
filming of items from a large archival 
collection, are perhaps best done onsite. 

Library's Own Filming 

• Does the library or archive have a 
filming facility that follows preserva- 
tion standards? 

• Does the institution do filming under 
some circumstances, e.g., for some 
especially fragile materials? 



• What is the library or archive expected 
to supply? The camera master? A re- 
production master? 

• If film already exists, does it meet cur- 
rent standards? 

• What happens in the case of disagree- 
ment about whether the specifications 
have been met? 

• What charges are applied? Do they 
differ if the library or archive is sup- 
plying a copy of material it has already 
filmed? 

• What is the schedule under which the 
film will be produced? 

• What are the terms of payment? (It 
can be desirable to specify the circum- 
stances under which the charges will 
be higher, as well as the amount of the 
extra charge.) 

Onsite Filming by the Publisher 

• If in space provided by the library or 
archive, where will the space be? Are 
internal negotiations necessary in 
order to arrange for the space? 

• For how long will the space be available? 

• Is the space provided free or for a 
rent? 

• May the publisher film other material 
in the space? 

• During what hours will the camera 
operators be able to use the space? 

• Does work need to be done to make 
the space useful, and are power, light- 
ing, security, and environmental con- 
trols appropriate? If work must be 
done on the space, who pays? Who 
supplies furniture or other equipment 
that might be necessary, including a 
telephone? 

• Does the publisher clearly take re- 
sponsibility in case of a claim for un- 
employment compensation? 

• Does the publisher cover its em- 
ployees in case of an accident on the 
institution's premises? 

• Will the camera operators need clear- 
ance? In advance? 

Offsite Filming by the Publisher 

• If filmed offsite, what records must be 
kept? 

• Who is responsible for packing and 
shipping? At whose cost? 
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• How is the shipping carried out? 

• Are the books or papers insured? Who 
pays? 

• At what point in the process does the 
insurance begin, i.e., when the mate- 
rials are actually offsite or at some 
earlier point? 

• Under what conditions is the material 
stored by the publisher? 

• How long — or approximately how 
long — will materials be off the shelf? 
What about recall of material wanted 
by a user? 

• What procedures are desirable when 
material is returned? Will the material 
be examined to determine the need 
for conservation work or be examined 
for some other purpose? 

Editorial Quality Control 

• Who will be responsible for checking 
the materials before they are filmed to 
ensure that the material in hand is in 
fact what is wanted? 

• Who will be responsible for checking 
that the materials to be filmed are 
complete, legible, and filmable? 
The question of retakes needs to be 

considered. Libraries should want publish- 
ers to check for completeness and quality 
on an ongoing basis so that mistakes can be 
rectified quickly, before the material has 
been returned to the library's shelves. That 
means the publisher needs to keep the 
original until the film has been developed, 
processed, and reviewed. Determine now 
long this might be and whether arrange- 
ments for security or quick access need 
clarification. 

Handling of Materials 

• Are special instructions necessary 
about what has to be filmed and what 
might be omitted? 

• May bound materials be disbound? If 
so, must they be rebound? At whose 
expense? 

• Will minor repairs be made by the 
publisher or only by the library? What 
materials and methods will be used for 
minor repairs? 

• Does archival or manuscript material 
need to be unfolded? Is other work 



needed before filming, such as re- 
moval of fasteners? 

• Does the material need conservation 
work before filming? 

The library or archive will need to 
develop an understanding of the damage 
that filming will inevitably cause to a given 
body of material, and it will need to be 
assured that material will be handled in 
such a way that the least possible damage 
is done. Various options exist to deal with 
this concern; detailed language in a con- 
tract, the publisher's own description of 
procedures, a visit to a facility to see 
whether standard procedures being fol- 
lowed are adequate. Some librarians 
strongly recommend a site visit. One insti- 
tution, the National Archives, actually 
trains camera operators in proper hand- 
ling, including proper techniques for 
hand-flattening folded pages and remov- 
ing staples. The archives then issues a card 
certifying that the operator may film in any 
National Archives facility for one year. 
Some institutions may even wish to try to 
negotiate the right to monitor filming. 

The publisher should assume responsi- 
bility for damage of materials while in its 
possession and should carry insurance. 
However, the provisions of a contractual 
section on damage will differ depending 
on whether the material is rare or consists 
of modern books on brittle paper. The 
publisher cannot be expected to agree to 
pay, open-endedly, for conservation of 
damaged volumes, without some safe- 
guards as to responsibility and some limits 
on the amount of liability. 

• How does one decide what damage is 
through negligence rather than nor- 
mal use? 

• When must damage be reported? 

• What are the limits of the publisher's 
liability? 

• Are there mutually acceptable means 
for deciding the value of the materials 
if they are damaged? 

• If the project is of long duration, is 
there provision for increasing the 
amount of liability? 

Editorial Enhancements 

• What kind of targets, flags, or other 
access aids are to be prepared? By 
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whom? At what costs? What is the 
value of such enhancements? 

• Are the targets and headers in keeping 
with the latest version of national 
standards, such as ANSI/AIIM MS23, 
and guidelines, such as the ALA target 
packet? 

• Where will the targets be placed and 
in what order? (Because they should 
lead users to the material, placement 
is critical.) 

• Are the control numbers assigned to 
the items in the collection based on a 
bibliography? If so, is the biblio- 
graphic organizational scheme free of 
copyright restrictions? 

• For microfiche, what data are to be 
included in the fiche headers? Who 
will be responsible for verifying the 
accuracy of the header data? 

• For roll film, what will appear on the 
film leaders and trailers? On box 
labels? 

• Do copyright notices, photocopying 
restrictions, or other notices need to 
be filmed in addition to internal target 
or access symbols? 

Film Quality Control 

Publishers (filmers) should be able to 
document clearly their measures and pro- 
cedures for quality control. These would 
include the methylene blue test, resolution 
and density measurement, and steps to 
bring about bibliographical completeness 
and accuracy. Libraries and archives, for 
their part, should understand the micro- 
publishers' procedures and be able to 
articulate their own quality-control 
measures. 

To ensure that the specifications in the 
contract are understood and are being car- 
ried out, the library or archive should in- 
spect the service copies on a microfilm 
reader. There should be a period during 
which film is closely checked in order to 
develop confidence that quality filming is 
being done. Once confidence in the pub- 
lisher's work is reached, random samples 
of film should be selected throughout the 
life of the project. It is not necessary and 
probably not possible to perform the type 
of quality control a microfilmer does, but 
it is possible to check to make sure that 



images are sharp and easy to read and that 
text is not obscured or missing. If the li- 
brary or archive discovers a pattern of er- 
rors or problems, it should communicate 
this to the microfilmer immediately before 
any more film is produced. Procedures for 
dealing with problems should be discussed 
when negotiating. Inspection by the li- 
brary or archive should also cover the ex- 
ecution of the editorial enhancements 
covered by the contract. 

For a list of publications on standards 
and recommended practices, see Elking- 
ton (1992, 180-82). 

Fill-In Materials 

• If fill-in material is required because 
of damaged originals, missing items, 
or other reasons, whose responsibility 
is it to do bibliographical work to lo- 
cate other copies, to ascertain their 
availability, and arrange for their in- 
clusion? The library's or the pub- 
lisher's? 

• Are the missing items so important, so 
numerous, or so difficult to obtain 
elsewhere that the project is com- 
promised? (This issue of fill-in relates 
to the section on selection criteria and 
should be considered early on, be- 
cause the need for fill-in could affect 
the project schedule, royalties, and 
even viability.) 

Storage of Masters 

• Does the publisher adhere to the 
latest version of ANSI standard pH 
1.43 for storing masters? 

Bibliographic Control 
of the Collection 

Effective bibliographical control is critical 
in order to provide access to the items in 
microform sets. Depending on the nature 
of the materials, it may be in the form of 
hard-copy guides, catalog cards, or ma- 
chine-readable records generated by cata- 
loging or indexing. Generally, the expecta- 
tion is that each discrete bibliographic or 
archival entity in a microform collection 
will be identified in and accessible through 
some type of external finding tools. 
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Cataloging 

For sets of certain types of materials, e.g., 
monographs on any subject, cataloging is 
the preferred means of access. Cataloging 
records should adhere to national stand- 
ards . The nature of the collection or set will 
indicate the appropriate level of catalog- 
ing — collection level or item level. Pub- 
lished and unpublished collections will 
have different requirements based on the 
nature of the collections. Generally, except 
for archival materials — which may be in- 
ventoried — item-level cataloging provides 
greatest access. And, increasingly, libraries 
expect the cataloging records to be on one 
of the major bibliographic utilities and 
capable of being loaded into most local 
online cataloging systems. 

• If MARC records are to be produced, 
who will provide them? What level of 
record? What steps are necessary? 
For instance, must one copy existing 
cards? At what cost? Can the project 
bear the cost of the records? 

• What files will be used to create 
authority control? 

• Are copies of the card files going to be 
needed? Who pays for copying those 
cards and, perhaps, refiling them? 

• Is there provision for entering the rec- 
ords into one of the bibliographic utili- 
ties, e.g., the OCLC Major Microforms 
Project? Whose responsibility is it? 

• Will the library or archive be receiving 
a copy of the cataloging? In what 
form? 

• By when will the records be pro- 
duced? (In order to spread out invest- 
ment, publishers sometimes wish to 
delay bibliographical work, if they are 
responsible for it.) 

Published Guides 

If a project needs a published guide and if 
the collection is drawn solely or mainly 
from one collection, then the guide repre- 
sents the collection and the institution. 
When a library or archive is but one of the 
contributing institutions, its interest in the 
nature of the published guide is lessened, 
but depending on the situation, it may still 
wish to make the guide a contractual issue. 
Because a guide costs money to produce 
and usually generates little revenue, the 



nature of the guide may be a factor in 
setting other terms of an agreement. 

• If there is a guide, in what form will it 
be published? As a book? Microfiche? 
CD-ROM? 

• Are licensing agreements necessary 
for further distribution of the guide in 
electronic format? 

• What will entries look like? 

• Will existing records be used? 

• Who is responsible for preparing what 
part? 

• How will the work be carried out? If 
by the publisher, will the library or 
archive have the right to approve 
copy? 

• By when will the work be completed? 

• Who will own the copyright? 

For some microform sets, e.g., archival 
materials, collections of photographs, and 
newspapers, inventorying or indexing is 
becoming thepreferred mode of providing 
access to parts of the collection or its in- 
dividual items. Though in the past these 
inventories or indexes have generally been 
in hard copy, increasingly they are loaded 
as separate databases into local online sys- 
tems. Thus, the ability to load an index or 
inventory to a microform set becomes an 
issue. 

• If an index already exists, will it be 
adequate for users of the film? 

• Might further work be needed, per- 
haps by adding frame numbers? 

• If published in book form, what will be 
the physical characteristics of the pub- 
lication? On nonacid paper? What 
type of binding? 

• Should the publisher have the right to 
sell it to those not purchasing the mi- 
croform? Should the publisher be re- 
quired to do so? 

License to Sell 
Rights 

• What rights are granted? (Publishers 
may prefer to have exclusive rights in 
perpetuity. However, rights in per- 
petuity should be granted only if 
linked to tight performance require- 
ments, assignment, commitment to 
keep the film available, and termina- 
tion clauses.) 
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• Does the publisher have the right to 
the set only as a set or also to subsets 
and individual documents, series, 
volumes, or serials? (The opposite 
side of that question is whether the 
publisher commits to sell copies of 
individual volumes or serials, some- 
thing wanted by some libraries or, 
more likely, individual researchers.) 
Libraries and archives tend to wish to 

specify what is not granted, but legal coun- 
sel advises that the best way of dealing with 
rights not granted is simply to state very 
precisely what is granted and to note that 
no other rights are included. This can pose 
problems with respect to future rights to 
republish in other media. Librarians are 
generally willing to give the publisher of 
the microform first refusal to the same 
body of material in another medium, 
though they feel that to give rights to other 
media in advance is to surrender all power 
over quality, distribution, and royalty 
structures. Publishers, aware that this is a 
time of transition, wish to invest only if the 
long-term rights are guaranteed in a fash- 
ion that is truly meaningful. 

U.K. and European libraries need to be 
aware that exclusive licenses may con- 
travene clauses 85 and 86 of the Treaty of 
Rome, hence the granting of "sole" rather 
than "sole and exclusive" rights. 

Reserved Rights 

• What rights are reserved? 

• With respect to the rights to repro- 
duce and sell microform copies that 
have been granted to the publisher, 
does the library or archive wish to re- 
tain any right to do so on its own? 
The granting of rights to microforms 

does not, of course, limit interlibrary loan, 
but librarians and archivists may also want 
to retain some limited right to make avail- 
able microform copies to users wherever 
located and whatever their affiliation, 
partly out of a desire to provide customary 
and convenient service and partly out of a 
desire to avoid being in violation of the 
contract for inadvertentiy supplying small 
amounts of film. The effort to retain the 
right to supply some quantity of micro- 
forms can sometimes appear to publishers 
to be giving the institutions legal right to 



publish in competition, especially when a 
library has customarily received requests 
for copies from scholars throughout the 
world. Will the institution make it a prac- 
tice to turn requests for copies over to the 
publisher? Will it honor requests for 
limited parts of a microform, whether in 
photocopy, microform, copy flow, etc.? If 
a library or archive supplies its own Turn to 
the publisher and is also selling its film 
commercially, as do some institutions such 
as the British Library, the extent of the 
reserved rights must especially be clear to 
all parties. 

Additional Grants of Rights 

Although custodians of material generally 
wish to have it filmed only once, there 
might be reasons for including some por- 
tion of material already filmed in more 
than one project. Moreover, it is possible 
to imagine that some returning or repub- 
lishing might be done unintentionally. 
Thus, libraries and archives may find it 
desirable to have a clause to make sure that 
the institution has the right to use some 
proportion of the collection in other proj- 
ects. 

Marketing 

Publishers will wish the right to market at 
their sole expense and discretion, at prices 
that they set. Because purchasers some- 
times wish individual volumes or parts, 
rather than entire sets, some libraries may 
wish to require a publisher to make availa- 
ble to the market individual volumes or 
parts, especially replacement copies for 
film lost or destroyed. 

Advertising Copy 

• Does the library or archive wish to see 
advertising copy? (Libraries and ar- 
chives often think it important to re- 
view advertising, at least the first 
advertisement, because it represents 
the institution and its materials. Con- 
sulting with those who know the col- 
lection can also be useful to publish- 
ers, for advertising copy is likely to be 
improved. The review of advertising 
copy should be to ensure accuracy and 
appropriate representation of the in- 
stitution.) 
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• How long does the library or archive 
have to approve copy? Two weeks? 
(Advertising staffs always seem to 
work under deadlines, and no matter 
what the contract says, there is likely 
to be pressure to respond immedi- 
ately.) 

• Does the publisher have the right to 
proceed if copy is disapproved? 

• To whom in the institution should 
advertising copy be sent, if someone 
other than the person signing the con- 
tract? 

Compensation and Royalty 
to the Library or Archive 

In theory, compensation might involve 
complex calculations of the relative cost 
burdens of the institution and publisher as 
well as estimates of the marketability of the 
product, but in practice publishers do not 
structure their offers of compensation on 
the basis of such considerations. Instead, 
they tend to use set royalty arrangements. 
A library or archive that believes it should 
receive more must take the responsibility 
of negotiating on the basis of its under- 
standing of usual costs, its contribution, 
customary markets, and the amount of risk 
that is borne by the publisher. 

We do not advocate that royalties be at 
a particular percentage. We also do not 
advocate that the level be fixed. Indeed, a 
sliding scale, whereby royalties increase 
after a certain level of sales, is sometimes 
desirable for both parties. If a sliding scale 
is being considered, is it calculated on the 
basis of the number of sales or on the 
monetary value of sales? (The difference 
can be significant if many of the sales are 
of portions of the collection.) 

Most U.S. publishers pay royalties on 
the "net invoice price" or "normal retail 
price." The terms may be defined differ- 
endy from one contract to another, but the 
sense is customarily the same: royalties are 
paid on the money actually received, 
taking discounts into account, and not on 
sales taxes, excise duties, handling charges, 
or shipping expenses. 

Differing definitions probably are not 
important, but there is one practice that 
can affect the return in royalties: some 



international companies customarily give a 
large discount, perhaps 50%, to a distribu- 
tion branch in another country, rather than 
the smaller discount that a nonaffiliated 
distributor would receive. Royalties are 
then paid on the lower price. Typically, 
libraries and archives accept that publish- 
ers pay royalties on the money actually 
received for the product (the "net invoice 
price") but may wish to negotiate exclud- 
ing intracompany discounts from the al- 
lowable deductions from the invoice price. 
It is also desirable for the contract to 
specify how the royalty will be calculated 
when a publisher compensates another li- 
brary or archive with product credit in lieu 
of royalties. 

• If more than a single institution con- 
tributes to a project, how will royalties 
be distributed? According to level of 
contribution? (If so, when collections 
overlap, which library's holdings will 
be filmed?) 

• If a guide is prepared by the library or 
archive and is financially an important 
part of the product (not usually the 
case), are royalties to be received on 
it? Is the publisher free to remainder 
the guide or otherwise dispose of it 
without prior approval? 

Forms of Compensation 

Compensation can be in the form of a 
percentage of sales, i.e., a royalty. This is 
common. Another option is payment in 
kind. This can take the form of free copies 
of filmed materials; credits toward prod- 
ucts of the publisher, based on the amount 
of filming done; or services provided by the 
publisher, such as preservation microfilm- 
ing. Payment in kind is common when a 
library or archive is not the major source 
for the project. Least common of the forms 
of compensation is a one-time payment. 

Taking Royalties in Kind 

When compensation is measured in the 
form of royalties, a contract might pro- 
vide a formula for transforming the 
amount of a cash royalty into an in-kind 
payment at a discount from the list price. 
It is generally in the interest of publish- 
ers as well as libraries and archives that 
this option exist. 
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Calculating Royalty Payments 

A royalty reporting term must be noted in 
a contract, as well as the date by which 
royalties will be reported and paid. For 
example, the term might be the calendar 
year and the reporting date three months 
from the end of the calendar year. Publish- 
ers follow different practices, but each 
publisher, for accounting reasons, will usu- 
ally wish to have uniformity across all of its 
projects. It is desirable to identify the of- 
ficer to whom reports and payments are to 
be sent. 

Will the statement record the names of 
purchasers? Some publishers consider the 
information to be proprietary and confi- 
dential; some libraries or archives who 
wish the information argue that supplying 
it can be advantageous for both the institu- 
tion and the publisher. 

Some institutions in the United King- 
dom may be legally required to obtain a 
certificate of account. 

Audits of the Publisher's Books 

Include a provision for auditing the books 
in order to provide a mechanism for resolv- 
ing possible disputes over royalties. Such a 
provision must cover the amount of ad- 
vance notice to be given, plus the condi- 
tions under which the library or the pub- 
lisher pays for the audit. Multiyear access 
to the publisher's records for a project may 
be required by internal or external institu- 
tional officers. 

Free Copies 

It is customary for a publisher to supply a 
copy to a library or archive whose re- 
sources contribute significantly to a proj- 
ect. This may be in the form of a second- 
generation negative or a third-generation 
positive, or both. When the contribution is 
smaller, a publisher may offer a discount 
on the product or give credits based on the 
amount of filming. It is desirable that the 
parties be agreed about whether the cred- 
its are for pages or frames, or some other 
unit of measurement. 

Ownership of the Camera Masters 

Libraries and archives, as well as publish- 
ers, have a common interest in ensuring 



that master negatives are properly stored 
and fully accessible for making new repro- 
duction masters. Any divergence between 
libraries or archives and publishers has to 
do with ownership, especially over the long 
term. Publishers are definitely concerned 
with ownership, for they see the masters as 
major assets of the firm, part of what ena- 
bles it to increase in value. Libraries are, 
however, usually not concerned with 
ownership but only in long-term proper 
storage and access. They generally con- 
sider their possession of second-genera- 
tion negatives to be sufficient to ensure 
access. 

Events of Termination 

The library or archive must be protected 
in the case that the worst of fates should 
overtake the publisher, e.g., failure of a 
publisher to pay its debts, assignment for 
the benefit of creditors, appointment of a 
receiver, bankruptcy, or liquidation. 

A library or archive also needs protec- 
tion at some earlier point. Some of the 
circumstances that may be covered are a 
publisher's failure to begin work on a proj- 
ect by acertain date, poor quality, breaking 
off the project before completion, failing 
to put the film on sale, ceasing to supply 
copies to buyers, and nonpayment of roy- 
alties. 

Both parties might ask what would hap- 
pen in the event that a publisher, in good 
faith, determines a publication to be 
economically or operationally inviable. 

Is there a clause for terminating further 
filming? (This is independent of the issue 
of ownership of masters.) 

Effects of Termination 

• What obligations of the publisher con- 
tinue upon termination? (Among the 
possibilities are continued royalty pay- 
ments as well as provisions for storage 
of masters.) 

• What are the duties of the publisher 
upon termination? 

Assignment 

Publishers would ideally like unlimited 
right of assignment, i.e., freedom to turn 
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over to other parties all rights and owner- 
ship in the project. Libraries and archives 
wish to be able to control who will sub- 
sequently be their business partner. One 
compromise can be to spell out precisely 
the type of reorganization that the pub- 
lisher may undertake, while still retaining 
rights without consulting the institution. 

Miscellaneous 

Responsibility for Copyright 
Clearance 

Different types of material require differ- 
ent steps and kinds of copyright clearance. 
With printed material the records of the 
Copyright Office must often be checked, 
and then the owner of the copyright needs 
to be contacted. In the case of manuscript 
material, the creator of the manuscript or 
records, or the heir or successor, needs to 
give clearance. Who carries out what steps 
is a matter for negotiation, particularly be- 
cause the library or archive can sometimes 
be in a better position to obtain permis- 
sion. Another issue for negotiation around 
copyright is who assumes responsibility for 
costs arising out of a claim of copyright 
violation. Both libraries and publishers feel 
themselves vulnerable, despite — or per- 
haps because of— the apparent absence of 
any claim having ever been brought. It may 
be that librarians and archivists, in negoti- 
ating the acquisition of material with liter- 
ary heirs or holders of the rights to archival 
and manuscript collections, should at- 
tempt to secure permission for future mi- 
croform reproduction. 

In the United Kingdom, manuscripts 
are no longer in perpetual copyright; the 
law now provides for life of the creator, 
plus fifty years. Because it is difficult to 
trace owners, the Treasury Solicitor advo- 
cates the following clause in British Li- 
brary contracts (Carpenter, 95): 

The Publisher will make all reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain the consent of the owners of 
the copyright in the manuscripts included 
in these collections where copyright still 
subsists. In the event of failure to trace 
copyright owners or obtain their consent, 
the Publisher will indemnify the British 
Library against any legal actions or costs 
incurred as a result of publication. 



Construing the Agreement 

A contract needs to specify whose laws will 
apply in interpreting it in case of dispute. 
Publishers prefer that all their contracts 
specify the laws of the same state. Libraries 
and archives need to check the require- 
ments of any parent institution. 

Notice 

Provision needs to be made for notice of 
noncompliance. A telephone call is insuffi- 
cient, as is a letter sent by ordinary mail, 
because there is no proof that notice was 
received. What constitutes formal notifica- 
tion? 

Signatures on the Agreement 

The contract should be signed by the in- 
dividual who has the legal authority to bind 
his or her organization, but at the same 
time, it may be desirable to record formally 
on the document the assent of the in- 
dividuals responsible for actually carrying 
out the library's commitment. 

Part Four: Fill-in Filming 

Although these guidelines focus on con- 
tract negotiations for a project in which 
one library or archive is the sole or the 
major supplier, publishers often want to 
do fill-in filming, with compensation 
usually in the form of credits. The impor- 
tance of completeness — at reasonable 
cost — makes fill-in filming worthy of 
special consideration. 

Fill-in can be defined as materials re- 
quired because they are unavailable, im- 
perfect, or unfilmable in the major source 
institution or institutions. For the sake of 
convenience, the term also applies to mod- 
est amounts of material that supplement a 
project. 

It is obviously in the interest of the 
library and academic community that pub- 
lishers do fill-in filming, and many libraries 
do make their holdings accessible. Others 
do not, or else ask a fee that is not appro- 
priate for microforms, given the small 
market and price inelasticity. (In some in- 
stances, a fee of $500 is requested. Be- 
cause the average price of a monograph in 
microform is between $10 and $20, the 
publisher must sell twenty-five to fifty 
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copies just to break even — a sales figure 
that is not usually attained.) There is a logic 
behind a given institution charging the 
same fee for all forms of reproduction, 
because costs of retrieval, decision making, 
record keeping, correspondence, billing, 
shipping, and the like are not dependent 
on the method of reproduction. The pub- 
lisher's return, however, varies gready, 
with the market for microforms being very 
small. 

The frequency of requests complicates 
the situation. Some repositories almost 
never are asked to lend material for com- 
mercial reproduction, which means that, 
instead of going through the decision- 
making process, they may find it easier to 
refuse to lend the material. Some, if they 
were generous, would find the number of 
requests to be burdensome, with the re- 
turn very small. (Some publishers offer 
three cents per page credits.) 

Some publishers believe that the major 
source institution for a project should as- 
sume more of the burden of seeking fill-in 
materials, by identifying where an item can 
be found and then arranging for a micro- 
film copy. There is logic to this position, for 
the source institution in that way would 
obtain for itself a complete copy of a work 
or a copy of a work that fills out its holdings. 
In fact, it may actually receive a royalty on 
the film, because in practice publishers 
find it cumbersome to deduct for a few 
items filmed elsewhere. 

This subcommittee urges that libraries 
and archives recognize the importance of 
projects being complete and that they take 



responsibility for helping to make them so. 
A mechanism would be to give preserva- 
tion staff the responsibility for fill-in film- 
ing and the requisite decision making. 
Preservation staff across the country cus- 
tomarily work together to ensure 
completeness, and it is desirable that they 
include microform publishers in their 
community. Along with being in a position 
to fill requests for film and to record the 
existence of films, preservation staff might 
be expected to monitor the frequency of 
requests. If the number of requests to any 
one institution is sufficiendy high to war- 
rant fees, it will be necessary to obtain a 
decision as to whether the fee should be in 
the form of page credits redeemable 
against product or service, or in the form 
of one-time cash payments or prorated 
royalty. 
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ERRATUM 



Digital-to-Microfilm Conversion: 
An Interim Preservation Solution 



Anne R. Kenney 

Errors occurred in printing the table 
and figures that accompanied "Digital- 
to-Microfilm Conversion: An Interim 
Preservation Solution," in LRTS vol. 37, 
no. 4 (Oct. 1993), pp. 380^01. 

The corrected table and properly 
labeled illustrations are reproduced here. 
In the table, the rendering of smaller type 
sizes at 600 dot per inch (dpi) scanning is 
described. The left-hand column, which 
indicates the type size ranging from 6- 
point to 2-point type, was inadvertently 
deleted in publication. The point of this 
table is to draw a comparison between the 
point size, the calculated digital Quality 
Index (QI) rating, and the reproduction 
quality as determined by visual inspection. 
In most cases, the visual inspection corre- 
sponded to the QI rating, thus confirming 
its utility in determining the resolution of 
digitally produced film. 

The reproductions of pages from the 
monograph used in this experiment were 
intended to illustrate the comparative 
quality of microfilm printouts from a con- 
ventionally produced microfilm to the dig- 
ital computer output microfilm (COM), 
and finally to pages printed direcdy from 
the digital file. Unfortunately, the illustra- 
tions were mislabeled. As the examples on 
pages 90-95 indicate, image quality is 
greatly degraded in creating a printout 



from microfilm, but the tradeoffs between 
resolution and tonal reproduction as rep- 
resented in the two film versions should be 
apparent. The third example of the same 
pages illustrates the superior quality that 
can be obtained by printing direcdy from 
the digital files themselves. 

This article was based on research 
being conducted at Cornell University to 
test the feasibility of using digital image 
technology to preserve and improve access 
to deteriorating library materials. The 
findings of an experiment to produce mi- 
crofilm from digital images by means of an 
electron beam recorder were reported. 
Staff at Cornell evaluated the quality of the 
microfilm, computed its "digital resolu- 
tion" based on a formula recendy de- 
veloped by a technical committee of the 
Association of Information and Image 
Management (AIIM), and compared it to 
printers* type sizes used by publishers 
during the period 1800-1950. Based on 
these analyses, the staff concluded that a 
scanning resolution of 600 dpi is sufficient 
to produce digital computer output micro- 
film that meets American National Stand- 
ards Institute/Association for Information 
and Image Management (ANSI/AIIM) 
standards for image quality for virtually all 
books published during the period of 
paper's greatest britdeness. 



Anne R. Kenney is Associate Director, Department of Preservation and Conservation, Cornell 
University Library. 
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TABLE 1 

The Rendering >qf Smaller Type Sizes at 600 dpi Scanning 



Point 
Size 


Source 1 


Typeface 


x-height 
(mm) 


Digital QI 
Rating 2 


Reproduction 
Quality 3 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #1 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #1 Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #3 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Oldstyle #3 Italic 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Tages 


Modern #2 


1.40 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Modern #2 Italic 


1.40 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Modern #3 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Modern #3 Italic 


1.30 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Devinne 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Specimen Pages 


Devinne Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Plantin 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Plantin Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Baskerville 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Baskerville Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Times New Roman 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Times New Roman 
Italic 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Perpetus 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Perpetus Italic 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Bodoni 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


D 


Handbook of Printing Types 


Bodoni Italic 4 


1 Aft 

l.UU 


Excellent 


Excellent 


D 


AIIM Scanner Test Chart 


Spectra 


1 Oft 

l.ZU 


Excellent 


Excellent 


e 
O 


aiim scanner lest l^nart 


Times Roman 


i ftft 
l.UU 


Excellent 


rjxcellent 


c 
O 


A'lT\t C ...... 'J* « f '1 . . i 

AIIM scanner lest L>nart 


Century 
Schoolbook Bold 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


AIIM Scanner Test Chart 


Bodoni Italic 4 


0.90 


Medium 


Excellent 


6 


AIIM Scanner Test Chart 


News Gothic Bold 
Reversed 


1.20 


Excellent 


Excellent 


6 


AIIM Scanner Test Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.90 


Medium 


Excellent 


K 




Book of Specimen Pages 


Modern ffiu° 


1 1 n 

1. 10 


Excellent 


rixceilent 


5 


Book of Specimen Pages 


Modern #10 Italic 5 


1.10 


Excellent 


Excellent 


5 


Practice of Typography 


Unknown, Solid 


0.90 


Medium 


Good 


5 


Practice of Typography 


Unknown,, Solid 


0.95 


Medium 


Good 


5 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modern #17 


0.90 


Medium 


Good 


5 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modem #17 Italic 


1.00 


Excellent 


Good 


5 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Type 


Modern #20 


1.00 


Excellent 


Medium 
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Point 
Size 


Source 1 


Typeface 


x-height 
(mm) 


Digital QI 
Mnf 


Beprodaetion; 
QuaBry* 


5 


Stephenson Blake Printing 
Time 


Modern ^20 Italic 


1.00 


Excellent; 


Medium 


5 


Stpnhfinsmn Hl/ilcp Prin^ino 

Type 


Grandby 


&.M 


Medium 


Good 


5 


Sfpnnpnvfm Tti/jlcf Printino 

kjtts LSI i io4yi i IXUnC 1 f f#iti/l£f 


Grandby Bold 


&m 


Medium 


Good 


4 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Spectra 


0.90 


Medium 


Medium 


4 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Tines Roman 


0.TO 


Mediom 


Mediom 


4 


AIIM Scanner Chart 


Century 
Schootbook Bold 


0.80 




Medium 


4 


AJTA/f Sc/inrwr f^Wnrf 

illliu ■AUwH'l OIIUl t 


UUJUIE1 


0.60 




SvtedfciEn/ 
Marginal 




AJEItf Seemlier Chart 


New Gothic Bold 
Reversed 


0.80 


Medium 


Medium 


4 


Practice of Typography 


Unknown, Solid 


0.65 


Medium 


Medium 


4 


Practice of Typography 


Unknown, Leaded 


0.70 


Medium 


Medium 


4 


IEEE Test Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.60 


Medium 


Medium/ 
Good 


2 


IEEE Text Chart 


Spartan Medium 


0.30 


Poor 


Poor 


'Boot 


of Specimen Pages, New York: Vail Ballou Press, 1934; A Handbook of Printing Types with Notes on 



Style of Composition and Graphic Processes Used by Cornells, London: W. S. Cowell, LtdL, 1947; Thedore 
Low De Vtone, The Practice of Typography, A Treatise on the Processes of Type-Making, The Point System, 
the flames, Sizes, Styles and Prices of Plain Printing Types, New York: The Century Co., 1900; Stephenson 
Blake Printing Types, The Caslon Letter Foundry, Sheffield England, Sheffield, England: 1969; AIIM Scanner 
Test Chart #2; IEEE Std 167A-1987. 

^ere are four levels of QI defined in ANSI/AIIM MS23-1991: 

Excellent — all alphanumeric characters easily readable, with serifs and fine detail resolved (QI = 8) 
Medium — all alphanumeric characters readable without difficulty, but fine detail and serifs may be lost (QI = 
5) 

Marginal — readable (QI = 3.6) 

Poor — characters barely legible, unacceptable (QI = 3) 
3 CorneII staff measured reproduction quality in five categories: 

Excellent — all alphanumeric characters easily readable, with serifs and fine detail represented 
Good — letters separate and distinct serifs rendered, some thickness of lines 

Medium — all alphanumeric characters readable without difficulty, but fine detail and serifs may be lost 

Marginal — readable 

Poor — characters barely legible 

4 Variation in reading between the two samples for Bodoni. 
5 Poor reproduction of lower-case letters in original volume. 
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Printout from Conventional Film. 
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DYNAMO FOR TURBINE DRIVE 19 

from 80,000 to 120,000 or more. With the 
first figure a loss of efficiency of about 1 per 
eent. below the highest attainable is accepted, 
and with the latter figure the deficit is only 
about 3 per cent. 

The construction of a suitable dvnamo 
to ,run with the turbine involved nearly as 
much trouble as the turbint; itself : the chief 
features were the adoption of very low 
magnetic densities in the armature core and 
small diameters and means to resist the great 
centrifugal forces as shown in the views on 
page 18. The dynamo was also mounted in 
elastic bearings. Now that the turbine has 
found its most suitable field in large- powers 
to which we alwavs looked forward and as 
the speed of revolution has been conse- 
quently reduced, elasticity in the bearings 'is 
less essential, and in large land plants and in 
marine work rigid bearings are universal. 

There are many forms of turbines on 
the market. It is onlv necessarv, however, 
for us here to consider the four chief types 
which are: — 



Printout from Conventional Film. 
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Printout from Digital COM. 
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DYNAMO FOR TURBINE DRIVE 19 

from 80,000 to 120,000 or more. With the 
first figure a loss of efficiency of about 10 per 
cent, below the highest attainable is accepted, 
and with the latter figure the deficit is only 
about 3 per cent. 

The construction of a suitable dynamo 
to run with the turbine involved nearly as 
much trouble as the turbine itself : the chief 
features were the adoption of very low 
magnetic densities in the armature core and 
small diameters and means to resist the great 
centrifugal forces as shown in the views on 
page 18. The dynamo was also mounted in 
elastic bearings. Now that the turbine has 
found its most suitable field in large powers 
to which we always looked forward and as 
the speed of revolution has been conse- 
quently reduced, elasticity in the bearings is 
less essential, and in large land plants and in 
marine work rigid bearings are universal. 

There are many forms of turbines on 
the market. It is only necessary, however, 
for us here to consider the four chief types 
which are : — 

2-2 
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DYNAMO FOR TURBINE DRIVE 19 

from 80,000 to 120,000 or more. With the 
first figure a loss of efficiency of about 10 per 
cent, below the highest attainable is accepted, 
and with the latter figure the deficit is only 
about 3 per cent. 

The construction of a suitable dynamo 
to run with the turbine involved nearly as 
much trouble as the turbine itself : the chief 
features were the adoption of very low 
magnetic densities in the armature core and 
small diameters and means to resist the great 
centrifugal forces as shown in the views on 
page 18. The dynamo was also mounted in 
elastic bearings. Now that the turbine has 
found its most suitable field in large powers 
to which we always looked forward and as 
the speed of revolution has been conse- 
quently reduced, elasticity in the bearings 'is 
less essential, and in large land plants and in 
marine work rigid bearings are universal. 

There are many forms of turbines on 
the market. It is only necessary, however, 
for us here to consider the four chief types 
which are: — 

2—2 
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Book Reviews 

Lawrence W. S. Auld, Editor 



The Emerging Virtual Research Li- 
brary. Comp. Nancy Schiller. SPEC 
Kit 186. Washington, D.C.: Association 
of Research Libraries, Office of Man- 
agement Services, 1992. 191p. (ISSN 
0160-3582). 

"Virtual library," "logical library," "elec- 
tronic library," "distributed digital library," 
and "library without walls" are phrases that 
say something about the aspirations of con- 
temporary information technologists and 
librarians. When the virtual library is fully 
realized, the user will have access to uni- 
versal knowledge without delay and at his 
or her own desk. The virtual library vision 
is a reasonable expansion of resource shar- 
ing goals that libraries have been pursuing 
for years. 

SPEC Kit 186, The Emerging Virtual 
Research Library, provides a timely assess- 
ment on the progress of Association of 
Research Libraries (ARL) members 
toward realizing the virtual library. The 
Systems and Procedures Exchange Center 
(SPEC) survey shows that 93% of the re- 
sponding libraries are connected to the 
Internet, although only 59% are training 
faculty and students in the use of Internet 
resources; 49% of the responding libraries 
subscribe or intend to subscribe to elec- 
tronic journals; 42% are involved in digitiz- 
ing text for electronic storage, retrieval, or 
dissemination; 43% have an e-mail inter- 
face allowing users to initiate interlibrary 
loan and document delivery requests, to 
suggest purchases, or to ask reference 
questions from within the online catalog; 
85% are using or downloading electronic 
document delivery services; 81% include 
the holdings of other libraries in their on- 
line catalogs; 81% currendy are or were 



involved in planning and developing a 
campiiswide information system at their 
institution; 72% provide or intend to pro- 
vide a gateway from their online catalog to 
external databases or networks; 66% pro- 
vide access to full-text databases; 80% 
were or are developing or implementing 
policies, services, or reallocations that em- 
phasize access over ownership; 61% are 
involved in the cooperative development 
or purchase of electronic files or hardware; 
and 55% had changed or experimented 
with staffing patterns or organizational 
structures to support access to electronic 
information. A number of libraries noted 
increased cooperation and coordination 
between the library and computing serv- 
ices on campus. These survey results sug- 
gest that online catalogs are no longer elec- 
tronic versions of card catalogs but are 
evolving into one of several components of 
a larger, integrated, multidimensional in- 
formation system. 

The volume is arranged in the usual 
ARL SPEC kit format: a flier and docu- 
ments from selected ARL libraries. The 
flier provides an excellent overview and a 
summary of survey results. The accom- 
panying planning documents, goals and 
mission statements, and descriptions of 
eight information systems provide readers 
with a network of institutions moving in 
this direction for further contact and inter- 
action. 

Like many other ARL SPEC kits, inter- 
nal documents included in the volume 
make the volume a disjointed and dry read- 
ing. This is not a book to read from cover 
to cover at one sitting, but an excellent 
reference tool that is informative about the 
current status of realizing a virtual library 
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and how ARL directors are identifying and 
prioritizing issues. I recommend this 
volume for those involved in planning for 
the future of our libraries. — Judy Jeng, 
Rutgers University, Newark Campus. 

If We Build It: Scholarly Communica- 
tions and Networking Technologies. 
Proceedings of the North American 
Serials Interest Group, Inc., 7th An- 
nual Conference June 18-21, 1992, 
the University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago. Ed. Suzanne McMahon, Miriam 
Palm, and Pam Dunn. New York: Ha- 
worth, 1993. 326p. $24.95; paper, 
$19.95 (ISBN 1-56024-450-X). LC 93- 
19928. Also published as The Serials 
Librarian 23, nos.3/4 (1993). 
Impact of Technology on Resource 
Sharing: Experimentation and 
Maturity. Ed. Thomas C. Wilson. New 
York: Haworth, 1992. 196p. $32.95; 
paper, $25.95 (ISBN 1-56024-391-0). 
LC 92-33112. Also published as Re- 
source Sharing & Information Net- 
works 8, no.l (1992). 
Both of these volumes focus on the 
current preoccupation of North American 
librarianship: the transforming impact of 
electronic communications technology on 
the exchange and distribution of informa- 
tion and documents and, thus, on libraries. 
If We Build It, the proceedings of the 7th 
Annual Conference of the North Ameri- 
can Serials Interest Group (NASIG), pre- 
sents nine papers from three plenary ses- 
sions, including one joint session with the 
Society for Scholarly Publishing, in which 
speakers address issues related to the shift 
of scholarly communication from print 
publication to electronic transmission. 
Also included in the volume are reports 
and some papers from conference break- 
out sessions and workshops, mostly on the 
more quotidian topics of 1992 serials man- 
agement such as claiming. Impact of Tech- 
nology on Resource Sharing, edited by 
Thomas C. Wilson, consists of ten papers 
and an annotated bibliography that survey 
library uses of communications technology 
in a range of cooperative activities from 
union catalogs to interlibrary loan to 
shared Internet access. 

As readers might expect, both volumes 



show characteristics common to theme- 
compilations: repetition, imperfect inte- 
gration of material, disparate use of the 
same vocabulary by different authors, and 
contradictions among different authors' 
presentations. They promise more than 
they deliver. In addition, both show typical 
characteristics of analyses of ongoing 
changes: speculation and calls for inspired 
leadership rather than presentation of 
specific research findings, uncritical sum- 
maries of chronology rather than critical 
history, and reports on the use of new 
technologies in old activities juxtaposed 
with assumptions that the activities them- 
selves are on a fast track out. These facts 
don't necessarily make the volumes less 
important reading for librarians. As Clif- 
ford Lynch remarks in his address to 
NASIG, "It is probably impossible to ex- 
plore fully [the implications of information 
technology and computer communica- 
tions networks for transforming scholarly 
communications] at this time, since the 
ultimate results of this process have yet to 
be defined" (p.16). 

In his introductory essay in Impact of 
Technology, Wilson argues that "a broader 
definition of resource sharing [than inter- 
library loan] is in order" (p.l). But this isn't 
new, for as several of die essays in this 
volume demonstrate, many librarians al- 
ready use the term in a larger sense to 
encompass, for example, the sharing of 
local automated systems or of biblio- 
graphic records (and by implication the 
specialized personnel resources required 
for their creation). Two papers, by Albert 
H. Joy and by Charles A. Schwartz, con- 
cern use of electronic technology in the 
longstanding activity of cooperative collec- 
tion development, particularly in devising 
and implementing more rigorous 
methodologies. "A Union Catalog on CD- 
ROM," by Linda L^Th^on and Keiko 

the Houston Area Research Library Con- 
sortium's union catalog; interestingly, at 
the time of writing, the only library that 
had fully implemented the union catalog 
experienced a reduction rather than an 
increase of in-consortium interlibrary loan 
(ILL) activity. Louella V. Wetherbee sug- 
gests that libraries' use of shared local au- 
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tomated systems is moving bibliographical 
networking in the direction of decentral- 
ized databases connected through the In- 
ternet — creating a nationwide, rather than 
a national, bibliographic database. Ber- 
nard G. Sloan describes ILLINET Online, 
and Mark H. Needleman discusses im- 
plementation of the Z39.50 information 
retrieval protocol by the University of Cal- 
ifornia MELVYL system. While much of 
the information in Impact of Technology is 
available elsewhere (sometimes in other 
papers by the same authors), this reader 
was previously unaware of the project de- 
scribed by Janet Meizel in which Davis 
High School students and teachers gained 
Internet access through a data link from 
the University of California-Davis. An 
annotated bibliography compiled by Patri- 
cia A. Kreitz reveals the problems inherent 
in the library world's use of multiple mean- 
ings for the word "networking," and the 
contents of this bibliography make for in- 
structive reading. Articles listed tend to be 
descriptive or inspirational, or perhaps 
strategic, in nature. Though Wilson notes 
that ILL, still an important form of ex- 
change of bibliographic resources, "as 
presently conceived and implemented, 
cannot hope to survive in this information 
age" (p.l), none of the authors addresses 
the difficulties inherent in resource shar- 
ing among organizations without having 
ownership rights in the information they 
propose to share. In this context, Summer- 
hill's contention that the "major barriers 
hindering the development of networked 
information resources in academic re- 
search libraries . . . are managerial or ad- 
ministrative in nature ..." (p.123) seems 
facile. 

In "The Transformation of Scholarly 
Communication and the Role of the Li- 
brary in the Age of Networked Informa- 
tion," If We Build It keynote presenter 
Clifford Lynch provides a stimulating 
and — for libraries hoping for immediate 
fiscal relief through communications tech- 
nology — somewhat alarming analysis of 
the current transition period. He flatly 
states that "we will enter a period where 
the economics of information access will 
become much more complex and volatile" 
(p.ll) and that hope for immediate reduc- 



tion of information costs is "only wishful 
thinking' 1 (p. 10). Lynch identifies prob- 
lems with the "just-in-time" solution and 
with proposals for universities to "take 

lectual property. He doesn't propose any 
alternative other than major university li- 
braries serving as brokers to smaller librar- 
ies. In another plenary paper, Gary J. 
Brown supports Lynch's economic analy- 
sis: "The simple fact is that we don't know 
what [networked information] will cost" 
(p.lll). In sophistication and admission of 
uncertainty and volatility, the economic 
predictions in this volume were more com- 
pelling than the comparatively naive dis- 
cussion of price and charging issues In an 
essay by James E. Rush in Impact of Tech- 
nology (e.g.. Rush's suggestion that "the 
information industry would establish a uni- 
form price for each distinct form and type 
of material" [p.154]). 

Among other interesting and varied 
offerings in the NASIG volume, classicist 
James J. O'Donnell discusses the revolu- 
tionary role of the codex in arranging and 
processing information during the early 
centuries of the common era; he suggests 
that, as has been the case with electronic 
communications, "our non-linear access to 
information will increase exponentially" 
(p.33). Librarian Anita Lowry identifies a 
key difference — one that is economic and 
contractual, rather than technological — in 
the distribution of electronic information: 
Libraries are licensed to access informa- 
tion sources; they do not own them. 
Hence, they are experiencing new limits 
on their use and secondary distribution. I 
was disconcerted by a statement by hu- 
manities automation guru Willard Mc- 
Carty that in the electronics communica- 
tion forum, "one's institutional status, age, 
sex, race, corporeal features, and so forth 
are irrelevant . . . what counts is . . . only 
what you say" (p.87), when clearly those 
factors influence what we say and how we 
say it — a thought that underpins much 
ongoing work in the humanities. 
Nevertheless, I was grateful to see the 
words "technological and moral determin- 

tered in library literature— in McCarty's 
paper (p.94), albeit in a coda and not the 
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main body of his discussion. And I was 
impressed by Karen Schmidts thoughtful 
essay, "Professionals or Professionless, In- 
formation Engineers or ???," in which she 
notes both that "librarianship is not solely 
driven by the marketplace [but] ... is a 
service-driven, not-for-profit enterprise" 
(p.103), and that "embracing new tech- 
nologies is a positive, realistic, and wholly 
familiar step for us" (p. 106). The combina- 
tion of Lynch's remarks about the "'pur- 
chasing collective' economics that support 
libraries in their current form" (p. 12), his 
assertion that libraries "are contributing 
little or no intellectual capital to sup- 
porting the networks or networked infor- 
mation" (p. 17), and Schmidts observations 
about librarianship's service orientation 
suggest to this reader the possibility that 
we are having difficulty reconciling our 
value assumptions with the emerging 
economic structures of communications. 

I would guess that the title for NASIG's 
7th Annual Conference comes from the 
film Field of Dreams, in which a character 
maintains, "If we build it [i.e. a baseball 
field], he will come." But the concerns of 
whoever "he" is are almost entirely absent 
from this volume and, when addressed, are 
mostly assumed to be narrowly defined as 
those scholars associated with academic 
research. And who is the "we"? To what 
extent do those who comprise this "we" 
pursue a common purpose? Is it our own 
dream we are driven by? Are we in control 
of our field of dreams? Maybe we're not 
the whole ballpark here. Maybe we need 
to think about what is happening to the 
system of communications, not in terms of 
technology but rather in terms of econom- 
ics and values. Neither of these volumes 
does so, but the NASIG volume might 
provide a few tentative places to start. 

Haworth's method of photoreproduc- 
tion sometimes results in print that is very 
slightly uneven in size from line to line (see 
Impact of Technology, p. 2, first full para- 
graph, for an example). Otherwise, both 
volumes seem attractive and durable. Both 
titles also appeared as journal numbers. 
The NASIG volume is longer; but its pages 
123-299 consist of interesting but uneven 
breakout session and workshop reports, so 
the difference between the volumes in 



total length of substantial papers pre- 
sented is less than might appear from com- 
paring numbers of pages. The NASIG 
volume is less expensive, and only the 
NASIG volume has an index. 

On balance, then, for academic or 
special libraries that did not receive these 
titles as part of journal subscriptions, I 
would recommend purchase of If We Build 
It. While it might hold little information 
that is unavailable elsewhere and raises 
more questions than it can answer, it does 
so through several noteworthy and 
thought-provoking essays. It also provides 
a summary of serials librarians' concerns 
and practices during the past year. Thus, at 
its moderate price, If We Build It is a good 
continuing-education value. On the other 
hand, for Impact of Technology I would 
recommend that most libraries use the 
individual-article approach to access advo- 
cated by some of these volumes' contribu- 
tors. — Carolynne Myall, Eastern Wash- 
ington University, Cheney. 

Managing the Economics of Owning, 
Leasing and Contracting Out Infor- 
mation Services. By Anne Woods- 
worth and James F. Williams II. 
Brookfield, Vt: Ashgate, 1993. 204p. 
$49.95 (ISBN 1-85742-018-7). 
The transformational changes under- 
way in the delivery of information services 
are perceptively addressed in this impor- 
tant volume by Anne Woodsworth, Dean 
of the Palmer School of Library and Infor- 
mation Science at Long Island University, 
and James F. Williams II, Dean of Librar- 
ies at the University of Colorado. The 
book's intent is best described by the 
authors early in the first chapter: 

To identify and describe the most impor- 
tant factors that must be considered in 
making decisions about the optional ways 
to provide access to information — in short, 
the best way to use the humans, the ma- 
chines, and the intangible resources 
known as information, particularly at the 
organizational level, (p. 2) 
The first two chapters describe how 
information systems work within the or- 
ganization and the various options for in- 
house or contracted provision of services. 
Information resources, services, delivery, 
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and technology are covered in the next two 
chapters. Special emphasis is given to the 
scholarly communication system, the shift 
from collecting to access, CD-ROM prod- 
ucts, delivery systems, turnkey solutions, 
buying versus leasing, legal issues, elec- 
tronic libraries, and outsourcing criteria 
and strategies. Shared or cooperative 
routes and costs and charging options are 
each allotted a separate chapter. The con- 
cluding chapter offers a tiered-service 
model that embraces in significant mea- 
sure a charging strategy to attain the 
highest level of information performance. 
Supplementing the narrative furnished by 
the authors are comments by eighteen li- 
brary and information specialists that are 
interspersed throughout the main text 
Most of the expert commentary is by man- 
agement-level personnel, with nomina- 
tions for most discerning accorded to 
William Y. Arms, Harold Billings, John 
Black, Malcolm Getz, Maurice Glicksman, 
David A. Hoekema, Ward Shaw, and K. 
Wayne Smith. 

At the heart of this book is the clash of 
values between the primary tenets of many 
librarians and the imperatives of a rapidly 
evolving information environment. For 
the traditional librarian, constancy may be 
found in the notions that goodness will seD 
itself, information ought to be free, all in- 
formation has equal value, and growth is 
limitless — a perspective focused on the 
collection of information, not on accounta- 
bility or measurable service outcomes. In 
sharp contrast to this conventional image 
is the dynamic information environment 
that is forcing a reassessment of first prin- 
ciples and service strategies. The cost of 
information is rising, new formats appear 
with numbing frequency, and inflation 
rates for new containers routinely outstrip 
average consumer price increases. These 
factors, together with promising electronic 
technologies, require new and creative ap- 
proaches. Outsourcing, privatization, and 
charge mechanisms are endorsed as the 
wave of the future. 

For the authors, shaping core services 
in the future wiU require a tiered model. 
In this approach, the levels of service begin 
with "generic" and move upward to "antic- 
ipated," "enhanced," and "hallmark. " Each 



service level defines a more comprehen- 
sive end-user service.. Hallmark service, 
for example, might call for summaries or 
abstracts that synthesize materials, elec- 
tronic transmission of requests, guaran- 
teed delivery time, delivery in a format 
specified by the client, and STI (scientific 
and technical information) options. This 
highest level of service will be possible only 
as a cost-recovery activity. For such serv- 
ices to materialize, library staff must ac- 
quire, in Bill Arms' felicitous phrase, an 
"altered consciousness about informa- 
tion." Creation, innovation, and candid 
evaluation must become imbedded in the 
mindset of librarians before sustained ad- 
vances can be achieved. 

Williams and Woodsworth know that 
not everyone will agree with their mixed 
internal-external economic model. Un- 
even in parts and with some under- 
developed topics such as legal issues, this 
book nevertheless crackles with cogent ar- 
guments and fearless pronouncements. — 
Arthur P. Young, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, De Kaflo. 

Opportunity 2000: Understanding and 
Serving Users in an Electronic Li- 
brary; Festschrift in Honour of Her- 
bert S. White. Ed. Ahmed H. Helal 
and Joachim W. Weiss. Publications of 
Essen Univ. Library, 15. Essen: Univer- 
sitatsbibUothek Essen, 1993. 328p. 
paper (ISSN 0931-7503; ISBN 3- 
922602-17-7). 

Serving a dual purpose as a proceedings 
volume and a festschrift for Herbert S. 
White, this book includes twenty-four 
papers that were delivered at the 15th In- 
ternational Essen Symposium. Speakers 
from the United States, Canada,, Israel, . 
and seven European countries addressed 
the theme of the electronichbrary, defined 
as an integrated network of libraries ex- 
changing all kinds of information in digital 
as well as other formats. The articles ex- 
plore the diverse facets of creating the 
electronic, or virtual; library, including the 
implementation of continuous change, 
management and collection issues, the role 
of the academic library in a networked 
environment, new roles for librarians, 
training faculty, service implications, imag- 
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ing and optical character recognition 
(OCR) techniques, user interfaces, intel- 
ligent gateways, Wide Area Information 
Services (WAIS), CD-ROMs, and client- 
server systems. Several case studies 
highlight the experiences of individual li- 
braries, most notably the creation of an 
electronic library for a new university at 
Milton Keynes in the United Kingdom and 
the development of the ALEPH system. 

Although the quality of the papers var- 
ies, the topic of each is timely and relevant. 
There is a fair balance, also, between the 
practical and the philosophical. In two key 
articles, for example, White encourages 
librarians to use vision in developing 
stronger roles as information intermediar- 
ies, and Lancaster warns that technology 

brary and information services. Bertha's 
proposal for a hypercatalog and Beckman's 
and Pearson's scenarios for changing to a 
just-in-time collection model should inter- 
est technical services librarians. The global 
nature of the electronic library is under- 
scored by the international scope of the 
papers. 

Supporting materials include a preface 
(with biographical information about 
White), lists of participants and vendors, 
and a summary by David J. Price. All of the 
articles are in English, most include a bib- 
liography, and a few have charts and il- 
lustrations. One weakness is the lack of a 
general index. — Laverna Saunders, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

Popular Culture and Acquisitions. Ed. 

by Allen Ellis. New York: Haworth, 
1992. 146p. $26.95; paper, 21.95 (ISBN 
1-56024-299-X). LC 92-17522. Also 
published as The Acquisitions Librar- 
ian, no. 8 (1992). 

Most academic librarians have, until re- 
cendy, considered public libraries to be the 
only appropriate possible reservoirs of 
popular culture. However, with popular 
culture becoming a viable component of a 
number of disciplines within the academic 
curriculum, academic librarians must alter 
that view. Ellis' volume includes ten arti- 
cles and a bibliography on the role of popu- 
lar culture in academic libraries. 

The most comprehensive article is Bar- 



bara B. Moran s introductory essay, "Going 
Against the Grain: A Rationale for the Cot- 
lection of Popular Materials in Academic 
Libraries." She discusses the gap between 
"high" culture, the usual realm of aca- 
demic collecting, and "low" culture, which 
is rarely represented in academic collec- 
tion development policies. She outlines 
the various problems associated with col- 
lecting popular culture and die need for 
immediate attention to these issues. The 
very mass of material necessitates coopera- 
tive collection development. Given the 
ephemeral nature of the materials, which 
are after all produced cheaply for the mass 
market, preservation efforts are required. 
Because many retrospective collections 
belong to individuals, donors must be cul- 
tivated. She urges librarians to break out of 
the "cultural ghetto" that narrowly defines 
culture in our collections. 

The authors of the articles that follow 
address the problems Moran presents. 
L. S. Caswell discusses working with 
potential donors. Nena Couch describes 
the cooperative acquisition of a manu- 
script collection by two geographically 
distant university libraries. W. E. Jarvis 
suggests time capsules as a model for pres- 
erving the widest possible variety of repre- 
sentations of popular culture. 

The remaining essays are about collec- 
tions of specific types of popular culture. 
Gillian M. MeCombs uses the Historical 
Children's Collection at the University of 
Albany, State University of New York, to 
illustrate the preacquisition, acquisition, 
and postacquisition challenges of integrat- 
ing a specialized collection into a university 
library. Doug High smith proposes the 

lections to enhance existing collection 
strengths. In "An Unsuitable Job for a 
Librarian?" Gin a Overcash surveys detec- 
tive and mystery fiction's role in academic 
literature collections. N. L. Buchanan 
defends the inclusion of popular romances 
in the popular culture collections and dis- 
cusses the review sources the creative 
librarian must use to survey this genre. In 
the only article to examine nonprint media, 
W. L. Schurk looks at the acquisition of 
popular recordings. 

Most librarians responsible for acquisi- 
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tions will have already surveyed these arti- 
cles in The Acquisitions Librarian. 
However, for those who haven't, this 
volume offers some useful information. 
The articles are inevitably uneven, both in 
analysis and quality of writing, but the en- 
thusiasm of the writers is contagious. It is 
unfortunate there is no index. And, the 
quality of print, at least in this reviewers 
copy, is quite poor. — Mary Margaret 
Benson, Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon. 

Serials Cataloging: Modern Perspec- 
tives and International Develop- 
ments. Ed. by Jim E. Cole and James 
W. Williams. New York: Haworth, 
1992. 415p. $75.00; paper, $59 (ISBN 
1-56024-281-7). LC 92-18492. Also 
published as The Serials Librarian 22, 
nos. 1/2 and 3/4 (1992). 
Serials Cataloging: The State of the Art, 
edited by Jim Cole and Jackie Zajanc and 
published in The Serials Librarian in one 
issue (vol. 12, nos. 1/2, 1987) is now com- 
plemented with another work of basically 
identical subject and format, which also 
appeared in The Serials Librarian in two 
separate issues (1992). This new publica- 
tion is an attempt to provide the serials 
professional with timely and relevant in- 
formation applicable to the 1990s. It is 
intended mainly for catalogers whose re- 
sponsibilities include the cataloging or 
recataloging of serials, but also any non- 
cataloger interested in current serials cata- 
loging issues. Because of the changes and 
new developments in serials cataloging 
that occurred within five years following 
the release of the first work, it was appro- 
priate for Haworth Press to publish 
another similar publication. The focus of 
this work, however, centers on current cat- 
aloging practice and theory, modem 
developments and future prospects, and 
greater international serials cataloging 
perspectives. The editors, Jim E. Cole 
(Iowa State University) and James W. Wil- 
liams (University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign), emphasize that this publica- 
tion does not replace, but rather updates, 
the earlier volume: "Together the two 
works record the advances made in the 
cataloging of serials since the implementa- 



tion of the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules more than a decade ago" (p.l). One 
can, however, read or consult either 
volume without the other. 

Seriab Cataloging: Modern Perspec- 
tives and International Developments is a 
good-sized document (more than double 
the size of the first work), suitably orga- 
nized into four sections with a total of 
twenty-three enlightening articles, most 
with bibliographical references, and an 
index. A brief summary appears at the 
beginning of each article. Charts, forms, or 
facsimiles are included in selected articles. 
Serials catalogers using the NOTIS system 
in their libraries can instantly relate to — 
and perhaps apply — one article's fac- 
similes of the NOTIS technical services 
and online catalog screens showing the 
retrieval, description, and status of a serial. 
Mary H. Monson (University of Iowa) pro- 
vides excellent examples from the OASIS 
online catalog, depicting the index screen 
and bibliographic, copy holdings, volume 
holdings, and order pay receipt records. 
Nearly all of the articles are well written 
and thought provoking. A couple of arti- 
cles, however, are slow reading due to writ- 
ing and organizational style. Diversity of 
viewpoints from different people is essen- 
tial for an outstanding collection of articles 
on a subject; the inclusion of two authors 
who wrote two articles each slightly 
diminishes the value of this work. 

To accentuate the variety of perspec- 
tives, the first section, "Education and 
Training," contains two articles covering 
the formal and informal education for se- 
rials catalogers. Kathryn Luther Hender- 
son (University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign) describes the essence of her 
twenty-five years of teaching the fun- 
damentals of serials cataloging to library 
school students. Professional catalogers 
dealing with the complex and challenging 
nature of serials, no doubt, will agree with 
her "personality of their own" assessment 
of serials (p.3). Jeanne M. K. Boydston 
(Iowa State University) gives a unique 
overview in her survey of the amount of 
involvement— or in some cases, limited in- 
volvement due to lack of interest or lack of 
moral or financial support from the em- 
ploying library — in continuing education 
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and staff development activities among 
serials catalogers. 

The second section, "Cataloging Prac- 
tice, Theory and Current Developments," 
includes twelve articles covering the many 
facets of serials cataloging today. Several 
articles are case studies, others are discus- 
sions of current cataloging practice or 
theory, and yet others are focused on a 
specific concern of interest to serials cata- 
logers. To show tire-sections mixture, high 
points of articles follow. One of the editors, 
Williams, gives an informative overview of 
serials cataloging from 1985 to 1990; some 
of the highlights of that period are also 
mentioned or featured in individual arti- 
cles. RhodaR. Engel (University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign) explains the UIUC 
Library's copy-cataloging procedures and 
workflow for serials. Lori L. Osmus (Iowa 
State University) outlines the complex 
steps catalogers usually take in the re- 
cataloging of serials, based on a decision- 
making model from the business world. 
John J. Riemer (University of Georgia) 
details the results of a subject analysis sur- 
vey of the full participants of the CONSER 
program and also lists the recommenda- 
tions of the CONSER Subject Analysis and 
Classification Task Force for eventual in- 
clusion in the CONSER Editing Guide. 
The next two articles are about the contro- 
versial usage of uniform tides for serials: in 
one we are told that the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, second edition 
(AACfl2).would not have worked for seri- 
als without the uniform tide, and in the 
other the , impact of uniform tides in con- 
nection with the multiple-versions dilem- 
ma and the union listing of serials is dis- 
cussed. Todd Buder (formerly with the 
Library of Congress Serial Record Divi- 
sion) and dBeverley Geer-Buder (formerly 
with Ohio State University) both describe 
one component of serials cataloging usu- 
ally forgotten or ignored, newspaper cata- 
loging. Buder explains the essence of 
newspaper cataloging and the develop- 
ment of the Newspaper Cataloging and 
Union Listing Manual. Geer-Buder, on the 
other hand, describes her unique ex- 
perience as the main cataloger during the 
cataloging and inventory phase of the 
Maryland Newspaper Project. The multi- 



ple-versions question, once again, appears 
in the next two articles, Canadian and U.S. 
perspectives on microform reproductions. 
The last article is a report on a time and 
cost study comparing the Serials Catalog- 
ing Section with monographic cataloging 
at Iowa State University. 

"International Aspects," the third sec- 
tion of this work, contains six articles 
covering the diverse oudooks of serials cat- 
aloging abroad. Some might wonder why 
the article on the microform reproduction 
cataloging at the National Library of 
Canada was not included in this section. 
Canadian colleagues might prefer to be 
part of the international sphere. Patrick F. 
Callahan (Ball State University) gives a 
detailed comparison of AACR2, 1988 revi- 
sion, and the new version of the Inter- 
national Standard Bibliographic Descrip- 
tion for Serials (ISBD(S)). The next article 
also describes AACR2R and ISBD(S), but 
specifically with the International Serials 
Data System Manual. Albert A. Mullis 
(British Library) provides a perspective 
from the United Kingdom. The seeming 
lack of interest among British catalogers 
For following certain aspects of AACK2 is 
noted. Jasmine Cameron (National li- 
brary of Australia) explains the successful 
application of the National Bibliographic 
Database for cooperative collection and 
control of serials in Australia. The next 
article, from Italy, gives the past and cur- 
rent trends in serials cataloging in that 
country. Finally, Kremena Zotova (Cyril 
and Methodius National Library at Sofia, 
Bulgaria) emphasizes the importance of 
serials registration in the current national 
bibliography. 

The last section, "Options for Change," 
includes three reflective articles, all deal- 
ing with the revolving concerns of serials 
catalogers: the perplexing issue of whether 
to resort to latest-entry cataloging, the im- 
portance of the Linked Systems Project for 
universal authority and bibliographic 
access and the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of records among different 
databases, and the significance of the name 
mam-entry heading in the online catalog. 
M. Case and Kevin M. Randall 
: on their 
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cataloging for selected title changes and, 
also, detail the results of an informal survey 
among Association of Research Libraries 
members regarding their preference fbr 
either latest-entry or successive-entry cat- 
aloging. Mary Ann Sheble (University of 
Alabama) and Carolyn Havens (Auburn 
University) give an update on the Linked 
Systems Projects current and projective 
applications and the relationship those ap- 
plications have to serials cataloging. Olivia 
M. A- Madison (Iowa State University) dis- 
cusses the history and current usage of the 
name main-entry heading and stresses its 
important role in today's automated en- 
vironment. 

Serials Cataloging: Modem Perspec- 
tives and International Developments is 
recommended for any serials cataloging 
professional who wants to be aware of cur- 
rent national and international develop- 
ments in the field. This is especially true 
for anyone who has not had the opportu- 
nity to read the earlier work, Serials Cata- 
loging: The State of the Art. One might 
question the uniqueness of the latest title 
on serials cataloging given the previous, 
similar work; perhaps a different focus or 
format for a future collection of articles 
might be in order. This work however, still 
serves as a notable addition to the pro- 
fessional or personal collection of the prac- 
ticing serials cataloger. — Margaret Pren- 
tice Hecker, Kentucky State University, 
Frankfort. 

Training Taraprofessionah for Refer- 
ence Service: A How- To-Do-It Man- 
ned for Librarian*. By Julie Ann 
McDaniel and Judith K. Ohles. How- 
To-Do-It Manuals for Libraries, no.30. 
New York: Neal-Schuman, 1993. 180p. 
paper, $39.95 (ISBN 1-55570-084^5). 
LC 93-9883. 

Training manuals are difficult to write, 
so it was with pleasure that I read and 
inspected the work of Julie Ann McDaniel 
and Judith K. Ohles. The authors begin by 
discussing the use of paraprofessionals in 
reference service. They recognize and de- 
scribe the circumstances that have made 
employment of paraprofessionals neces- 
sary (e.g., inclusion of paraprofessionals 
allows the library to increase service 



hours). They also give equal space to the 
reasons for not employing them (e.g., 
their presence might imply that refer- 
ence service isn't taken seriously enough 
to be staffed full-time by librarians). The 
authors,, assuming, the employment of 
paraprofessionals, devote the remainder 
of the manual to presenting a well-orga- 
nized and carefully developed training 
program. 

The manual begins; with a section on 
planning that includes writing job descrip- 
tions, outlining goals and objectives, and 
compiling orientation and training needs 
tor each of die tasks in the job description. 
This could possibly he the most important 
section in the book, because it forms the 
foundation that is often missing for em- 
ployees: an adequate job description upon 
which all training and evaluation cam be 
anchored. 

The trainer is not left out of the equa- 
tion, for also included in the planning sec- 
tion are guidelines for choosing a trainer 
and a list of the trainers responsibilities. 
The trainer is addressed again in the last 
section, evaluation and revision. 

The bulk of the manual is devoted to 
the reference interview and training mod- 
ules that include use of the catalog, ency- 
clopedias, book reviews, periodical in- 
dexes, online resources such as InfoTrac 
and PsycLTT, business information, and 
government information. As a cataloger, I 
was especially interested in the section on 
using the catalog. The authors clearly state 
that there are a variety of catalogs in librar- 
ies and that the catalog section is "intended 
to help you consider some of the topics that 
might be covered in a discussion about 
using a catalog whether the format is cards, 
microfilm, microfiche, or online" (p.94). 
There is an emphasis on subject searching 
that pleased my cataloger's heart, and that 
is adaptable to any catalog environment. 
The last section describes the evaluation 
and revision process, providing guidelines 
and tests for performance evaluation. The 
manual concludes with an extensive bibli- 
ography and an index. 

Two features of the manual enhance its 
usefulness: the typography is easy to read, 
and the margins are put to good use to 
present tips, references, overviews, etc. 
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The sections that caused me concern were 
ones that could easily become outdated. 
For example, the InibTrac and PsycLIT 
training is specific to the current structures 
of these tools (e.g., current searching tech- 
niques, location of function keys, and other 
keyboard-specific information). The en- 
tire manual contains references to current 
topics and tools, but the modules generally 
lend themselves to easy adaptation as ref- 
erence tools and hot topics come and go. 
The two modules mentioned above could 
require extensive modification as tech- 
nology and searching techniques evolve. 

While McDaniel and Ohles have writ- 
ten this excellent manual to help train 
paraprofessionals, it would be useful in 
planning for the orientation and training of 
any new reference department employee, 
whether professional or paraprofes- 
sional. — Beverley Geer-Butler, Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas. 

University Libraries and Scholarly 
Communication. By Anthony M. 
Cummings and others. Washington, 
D.C.: Published by The Association of 
Research Libraries for the Andrew W 
Mellon Foundation, 1992. 205p. (ISBN 
9-918006-22-8). LC 92-44941. 
This report is based on research in- 
itiated by the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion to study the future place of libraries 
and scholarly publications in the context of 
the research library. Using as their source 
information gained from twenty-four re- 
search libraries ranging in size from mod- 
erate to large, the researchers were able to 
extrapolate data for the period 1912-1991. 

The introduction states clearly that this 
study was undertaken to verify two basic 
points: (1) continually increasing numbers 
of desirable publications and their spiral- 
ing prices are jeopardizing traditional re- 
search libraries' mission of creating and 
maintaining large, self-sufficient collec- 
tions, and (2) development of new tech- 
nologies creates new ways of organizing 
collections and providing services, which 
might offer new ways to resolve price in- 
creases. 

The subsequent six chapters illustrate 
the first point in great detail. Trends in 
library acquisitions, salaries, and pricing 



are described. The percentage of money 
allocated for salaries has actually 
decreased as it has been shifted to cover 
the cost of serials, internal automated sys- 
tems and their support, and external 
database access. This shift has been slow, 
but constant. The number of librarians per 
volume in each collection has decreased, 
creating a further problem: fewer librari- 
ans are responsible for maintaining signif- 
icantly larger collections and providing 
access to increasing amounts of external 
information, such as commercial informa- 
tion retrieval databases. 

In addition, these libraries have con- 
sistently funneled a larger percentage of 
their yearly budgets into paying for basi- 
cally the same number of materials. They 
have in return received a lower proportion 
of the general and educational expendi- 
tures from their university administra- 
tions. Meanwhile, the prices for library 
materials, especially serials, increased as 
the budgets of libraries decreased. The 
serials that have increased in price most 
dramatically are technical journals and for- 
eign-based science titles. Even taking into 
account the inflationary figures, the prices 
have increased steadily beyond reasonable 
amounts. Libraries have been faced with 
some serious decision making to find ways 
to compensate for these facts. As mono- 
graphic collections are sacrificed to pay for 
ever-increasing serials prices, primary col- 
lections have changed. 

Another factor considered within the 
context of this report concerns the sharp 
fluctuations in the number of volumes 
added per annum. There has always been 
a close correspondence between trends in 
higher education in general and the num- 
ber of library volumes added. There was a 
leveling off in the increase in the rate of 
volumes added in university libraries 
during the 1970s and 1980s. However, 
there was a tremendous increase in the 
total number of items published during the 
same period, which created a large gap in 
the information available for purchase ver- 
sus the information acquired by the sample 
group. Some general discussion is in- 
cluded of the pressures existing at univer- 
sities to publish, which has further in- 
creased the quantity of information. 
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Salaries have historically accounted for 
at least 50% of the budget in most libraries. 
Other than a brief period in the 1960s, 
when staffing nearly doubled, libraries 
have consistently decreased numbers of 
staff to shift monies to other functions. In 
the last two decades, there has been a large 
increase in the ouday of money for com- 
puters and automation. Most of these 
funds have been reallocated from salaries 
and monographic material budgets. 

Much of what is contained within the 
chapters of Part II has been extensively 
covered within the library literature but is 
rarely read outside of this closed commu- 
nity. The report cites most of the current 
information on serials pricing and the pub- 
lishing controversy, and while it offers no 
new insights on what is being discussed, it 
provides a good encapsulated version of 
the current discussions within the library 
field. It takes into consideration the future 
possibilities available through the use of 
new technology, including the redefined 
library offering more than the traditional 
services, while remembering its basic mis- 
sion in the midst of constant change. The 
authors raise the question of whether li- 
braries and researchers can take back con- 
trol of the information contained within 
their publications through these new tech- 
nologies, or whether they will only forfeit 
more. Can they maintain the integrity of 
the knowledge, while continuing to guar- 



antee basic access? The main thrust of the 
total report comes down to one major 
issue: libraries need more money. 

The report is written in dense, heavy 
prose, which makes for difficult reading at 
best. Given that a partial intent of the 
report is to foster monetary support for 
libraries, this choice of style is unfortunate, 
because it could hamper the report's 
potential for a larger audience. The charts 
and graphs libe rally sprinkled throughout 
Part I help to make the text less intimidat- 
ing. Additionally, the appendixes include 
several pieces of useful information: 
details of the criteria for inclusion of data 
from the chosen research libraries; a copy 
of the questionnaire used in the sampling 
and its instructions; and tables of volumes 
added per library, library expenditures, 
numbers of titles published by country, 
and the average book prices. The data and 
research detailed in the report validate 
opinions that have been widely held by 
librarians for many years, but this is the 
first such study of its land done by those 
outside the library world. Providing that 
those who handle the money do actually 
take the time to read it and use the data, 
the information contained in the report has 
the potential to be extremely helpful to the 
library community. — Pamela Burton, East 
Carolina University, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 



Letters 



From Carolyn O. Fjost, Associate Dean 
and Professor, School of Information and 
Library Studies, University of Michigan: 

The review of Arkioe Taylors e^ith 
edition of Introduction to Cataloging ami 
Classification (Jan. 1993) s u gg e s ts some 
strengths of the edition, but takes issue 
with the extent of material included on the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
(AACR2). I would like to present an alter- 
native opinion, as well as suggest some 
additional strengths of the new edition. 

A significant criticism leveled at the 
book is that almost half of it is focused on 
the 1988 revision of AACR2. While some 
might argue that this bibliographic stand- 
ard has received disproportionate balance, 
it might also be said that AACB2, with all 
its shortcomings, embodies our most ex- 
haustive and ongoing attempt to codify 
bibliographic practice. There is a strong 
case to be made for incorporating AACR2 
into classroom instruction for beginning 
students, and this includes students in all 
areas of the profession, not just catalogers- 
to-be. It can be argued that organization 
and access are at the core of what we do as 
a profession, and standards such as AACR2 
deserve careful examination as prospec- 
tive, although not necessarily inevitable, 
models for nontraditional as well as tradi- 
tional environments and applications. In 
grappling with the teaching of this stand- 
ard, I have found that self-instruction in 
this regard, as suggested by the reviewer, 
can be immensely frustrating. My twenty 
years of teaching experience in this area 
argue strongly against Thomas' assump- 
tion that AACR2 is "suitable for private 
study." While "logically structured," it is in 
many ways as intellectually inaccessible as 
a legal code. For those who expect stu- 
dents to have a working familiarity with 
this basic tool, a selection of rules, LC 
interpretations, and examples remains im- 
mensely helpful. In particular, if AACR2 



itself is not to be used as a required text, a 
textbook containing a substantive selection 
of excerpts is invaluable. 

The reviewer notes the reflection of 
new editions in standards such as DOC, 
LCC, LCSH, Sears, and AACB2. It should 
be added that Taylors chapters on LCSH 
and DDC not only reflect new material, 
but also evidence a fresh approach in terms 
of their organization and articulation. The 
first chapter provides a framework for bib- 
liographic control, and then places into 
that framework a discussion of catalogs and 
the cataloging process. In the chapter on 
subject arrangement of library materials 
there is a new discussion of the process of 
determining what an item is about In the 
section on LCSH, there is a representation 
of LC authority records for subject head- 
ings, which is useful in introducing the 
concept of authority control procedures in 
the context of subject headings. 

The criticism that the book failed to 
include Bliss' Bibliographic Classification 
in the bibliography overlooks the fact that 
Bliss does appear in the notes, which list 
extensively die completed volumes of the 
second edition of Bliss. It should also be 
mentioned that, in this regard, Bliss re- 
ceived treatment consistent with schemes 
such as UDC, Colon, NLM, and IN- 
SPECT. 

Taylors newest edition continues to 
offer a solid underpinning for the study of 
the bibliographic standards that have 
formed the foundation of bibliographic 
organization and access and that merit 
consideration in the development of new 
models for a changing information en- 
vironment. 

From Marvin H. Scilken: 

I commend Professor William C. Rob- 
inson for researching book pricing, a sub- 
ject of great interest to me (The Page 
Price of Popular Fiction and Nonfiction 
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Books: An Exploratory Study," LRTS, Oc- 
tober 1993). 

Readers of Professor Robinson's article 
may be interested in the hearings ("The 
Alleged Price Fixing of Library Books") 
before the U.S. Senate Anti-Trust & Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, chaired by Senator 
Philip Hart in March of 1966. 

Because it would have added a great 
deal of complexity to the research, Profes- 
sor Robinson did not include discounts in 
his computations. I hope future research 
will be able to include this factor. My gut 
feeling is that figuring in discounts will 
raise the actual relative cost per page to 
libraries for many scholarly and publishers' 
library editions of children's books. 

I want to thank Professor Robinson 
again for validating my interest in book 
pricing. 

As budgets get tighter I hope more of 
us will follow Professor Robinson's lead 
and seek the best value when buying 
books. 

It may be of interest to LRTS readers 
to know that a history of the price fixing of 
library books in the 1950s and 1960s has 
yet to be written. It would make an ideal 
dissertation topic. Some of the people in- 
volved are still alive. 

From Peter S. Graham: 

James D. LeBlanc has made a useful 
contribution to the discussion of more ef- 
fective cataloging ("Cataloging in the 
1990s: Managing the Crisis (Mentality)," 
LRTS, October 1993, p. 423-33). His most 
concrete points are his most useful, as 
when he speaks for the need for more 
simplified rules, good training, and proper 
use of good paraprofessionals at high 
levels. 

However, when LeBlanc's discussion is 
more abstract it seems founded upon 
semantics rather than reality. He takes 
issue with the ideaof a "crisis" in cataloging 
that is fifty years old, and he's right; fifty 
years of cataloging intake overwhelming 
output is too long to he a crisis. So let's just 
call it a continuing problem. But ap- 
parently that isn't good enough either, for 
he proposes wishing the problem away: 
"the idea of reducing the priority of the 
investigation" (p. 



431). LeBlanc doesn't take sufficiently into 
account the real world of faculty com- 
plaints, congressional concern, the pub- 
lication explosion, electronic formats, and 
the increasing cost of cataloging. 

"Some access is better than none" he 
labels as "the motto of those who align 
themselves on the quantity side of the 
quality versus quantity dispute" (p. 426). 
LeBlanc has created a dispute where there 
is none. I know of no one, certainly not the 
people he cites critically such as Carol 
Mandel, who wants lower quality in cata- 
loging records. What we want is access in 



LeBlanc doesn't engage the motto he 
quotes with arguments that might show 
why letting materials await full cataloging 
is better than making them available now. 
His main point is that if less is done now, it 
won't be good enough and will never be 
done right (this doesn't stop him from very 
reasonably proposing that in-process rec- 
ords be made a kind of minimal cataloging, 
another example of his semantic ap- 
proach). His proposals to do it right pre- 
sume increases in funding from sources he 
doesn't name. 

Speaking for myself: LeBlanc manages 
in two places to distort what I have written 
as though I favor extraordinarily minimal 
cataloging. In fact I only advocated analysis 
of what the most minimal record might be 
in order to determine what is really needed 
in varying circumstances. I may have laid 
myself open to such misinterpretation. 
However, I suspect he was seeing only 
what he wanted to see— a "dispute" — for 
he mis-cited my article in JAL as "Quantity 
in cataloging when its tide was actually 
"Quality in cataloging." 

From Jim LeBlanc: 

Peter Graham presents some valid 
points in his critique of my essay, "Catalog- 
ing in the 1990s." I have perhaps de- 
lineated too exclusively two legitimate, 
though not always compatible, concerns 
regarding current trends in cataloging atti- 
tude. Phrases such as "the quality versus 
quantity dispute" do indeed tend to paint 
black and white what is, in reality, a more 
variegated debate. Insofar as my text may 
represent other commentators' current 
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positions in an overly reductive or even 
somewhat misleading way, I apologize for 
any weak reading of their arguments on my 
part. There are, however, a few points of 
rebuttal I'd like to make in regard to Mr. 
Graham's analysis of my piece. 

First of all, I'm a bit uneasy about 
Graham's rather cavalier cleaving of 
"semantics" from "reality." There is a sig- 
nificant difference, I think, between a 
dilemma that is perceived as a "continuing 
problem" and one that is thought to be a 
"crisis." Regardless of the "reality" of a 
situation, it is our attitude towards it that 
dictates our plan of action. Moreover, "re- 
ducing the priority of the backlog prob- 
lem" is hardly tantamount to "wishing the 
problem away." Reprioritizing reflects a 
change of attitude towards the arrearage, 
not a repression of its very nature as prob- 
lem-to-be-solved. 

If access to certain categories of mate- 
rial is demanded by a given clientele, then 
by all means, let's move that material to the 
head of the line {or full access cataloging. 
If that same clientele is less interested in 
access to other materials, then there is 
little harm done in parking these items in 
an in-process collection where they are 
likely to have as much bibliographic access 
as MLC would render them anyway, and at 
little or no extra cost. I grant that such 
indefinite-term backlogging temporarily 
reduces physical access to these items, but 
in the end, their bibliographic access will 
be greatly enhanced with full cataloging, 



thus permitting their discovery by future 
generations of catalog users. 

As far as Graham's article is concerned 
("Quality in Cataloging: Making Distinc- 
tions" JAL 16: 213-18), his distinction be- 
tween what is "essential" in a catalog rec- 
ord and what is "useful" appears to be 
heavily oriented towards a bare-boned, 
stripped-down essentialism that requires 
only that data be input correcdy. Graham 
suggests that such frills as authority control 
are to a catalog user what a Mercedes- 
Benz is to one in need of a car: a luxury. 
True enough, Graham might be hypothe- 
sizing here, suggesting bottom-line ele- 
ments in a "most minimal record," but his 
value-laden, dichotomous characterization 
of data elements as either essential or 
merely useful stretches the significance of 
his argument beyond that of a simple hy- 
pothesis. 

Finally, with regard to my incorrect ci- 
tation of his article, touchel You got me 
there, Mr. Graham. Sorry about the (ob- 
viously Freudian) slip. 

Erratum 

A version of "The Hidden Classification in 
Library of Congress Subject Headings for 
Judaica," by Bella Hass Weinberg, which 
was published in LRTS vol. 37, no. 4 (Oct. 
1993), pp. 369-79, was originally pre- 
sented at the convention of the Association 
of Jewish Libraries in June 1992. 
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Instructions for Authors 



Manuscript Submission 

Manuscripts of articles should be sent to the 
editor, Richard P. Smiraglia, Palmer School 
of Library and Information Science, Long 
Island University, Brookville, NY 11548; 
(516)299-2174; fax (516)626-2665; e-mail 
smiragU@hornetliunet.edu. 

In general, the editorial staff follows 
the Guidelines for Authors, Editors, and 
Publishers of Literature in the Library and 
Information Field adopted by the Ameri- 
can Library Association Council in 1983 
and available from the ALA Executive Of- 
fices. Information about copyright policies 
also is available from ALA headquarters. 

Manuscript Preparation 

Please follow these procedures for prepar- 
ing manuscripts for Library Resources ir 
Technical Services (LRTS): 

1. Submit original, unpublished manu- 
scripts only. Do not submit manu- 
scripts that are being considered for 
publication in other venues. Authors 
are responsible for the accuracy of 
statements included. Papers pre- 
sented at a conference should be iden- 
tified with the conference name and 
date in the cover letter. 

2. Manuscripts should be machine- 
printed and double-spaced. Three co- 
pies should be provided. Disk copy 
will be requested from authors for ac- 
cepted articles. 

3. Write the article in a grammatically 
correct, simple, readable style. When- 
ever possible avoid jargon and acro- 
nyms. For spelling and usage consult 
the Random House Webster's College 
Dictionary (New York: Random 
House, 1991). Verify the spelling and 
accuracy of all names in an appro- 
priate source. Consult The Chicago 



Manual of Style, 14th ed. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1993) for capital- 
ization, abbreviations, usage of num- 
bers, etc. 

4. Give the article a brief title; if the title 
does not fully describe the content of 
the article, add a brief subtide. On the 
first page of the manuscript give the 
article title, the name(s) of the 
author(s), and the position title, insti- 
tutional affiliation, and address of 
each author. 

5. On the second page of the manuscript 
give the title and subtitle (if any), fol- 
lowed by a brief, informative abstract. 
Do not identify the author(s) here or 
elsewhere in the manuscript. Number 
all pages throughout the manuscript. 

6. Submit all references on separate 
pages at the end of the text, preceding 
any tables or illustrations. 

7. LRTS follows The Chicago Manual of 
Style author-date system of references 
(see chapter 16). Verify each citation 
very carefully. 

8. Follow the examples and suggestions 
in chapter 12 of The Chicago Manual 
of Style in designing tables. Submit 
each table on a separate page at the 
end of the manuscript. Indicate the 
preferred placement in the text with 
an instruction in square brackets. Pro- 
vide each table with a brief, meaning- 
ful caption. 

9. Be prepared to supply camera-ready 
copy for all illustrations. Accompany 
the manuscript with a photocopy of 
each, and a brief, meaningful caption 
noted on the verso. 

Editorial Policy 

LRTS is the official journal of the Associa- 
tion for Library Collections & Technical 
Services (ALCTS), a division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The following 
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statement of editorial policy was adopted 
by the ALCTS Board of Directors, July 1, 
1991. 

Purpose 

The purpose of LRTS is to support the 
theoretical, intellectual, practical, and 
scholarly aspects of the profession of col- 
lection management and development, ac- 
quisitions, and technical services by pub- 
lishing articles (subject to double-blind 
peer review) and book reviews, and edi- 
torials and correspondence in response to 
the same. 

Audience 

The audience for LRTS is practitioners, 
students, researchers, and other scholars 
with an interest in collection development 
and technical services and related activities 
in all types of libraries. 

Frequency 

LRTS is published quarterly, with the 
volume calendar corresponding to the cal- 
endar year. Numbers appear in January, 
April July, and October. 

Scope 

The editor of LRTS, with the assistance of 
an editorial board, strives to achieve a 
balance among the articles published in 
the journal so that over the volume each of 
the sections of ALCTS (Acquisitions, Cat- 
aloging & Classification, Collection Man- 



agement and Development, Preservation 
of Library Materials, Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials, and Serials) is represented 
in the journal. Articles on technology, man- 
agement, and education are appropriate to 
the journal when the application of these 
is to issues of interest to practitioners and 
researchers working in collection develop- 
ment and technical services. The scope of 
the articles published in LRTS is also 
guided by the "Mission and Priorities 
Statement" adopted by the ALCTS Board 
of Directors in 1990. 

Content 

The content of LRTS is to include: 

1. Articles that further the advancement 
of knowledge in the profession of col- 
lection management and develop- 
ment, acquisitions, and technical serv- 
ices by reporting the results of 
research or other scholarly activity. 

2. Periodic literature review essays that 
discuss issues and trends of interest to 
the membership of ALCTS. 

3. Notes that report unique or evolving 
technical processes. 

4. Notes that report unique or evolving 
research methods. 

5. Substantive book reviews of new pub- 
lications of interest to the member- 
ship of ALCTS. 

6. A brief, factual, annual statement of 
the association's accomplishments. 

LRTS is not an appropriate forum for 
brief reports on new products, new serv- 
ices, or other current news items. 
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• security keylocks 

for public access areas 

• expandable towers 

with the capacity to daisy chain 

• networking solutions 

for your workstation environment 

• massive optical servers 

up to 64 CD-ROM drives 

• single desktop CD-ROMs 




• space-saving combined 

computer and CD-ROM unit 

• multimedia 

CD-ROM units 



• accessories 

• CD-ROM discs 

• reference libraries 



Todd products use an Hitachi mechanism with the fastest 
access time available- under 300 msec. 

When you buy a Todd product, it is with technical support. 
Our 800 number is available whenever you need assistance. 
Todd products are remarkably reliable and are warrantied. 
Whether you are an expert in computer systems needing 
detailed specifications, or someone needing basic orientation 
to CD-ROMs... WE CAN HELP. 
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For additional information, call... 800 445 -TODD 

718 343-1040 • FAX 718 343-9180 • BBS 516 829-0212 
224-49 67th Ave., Bay side, NY 11364 



